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Your holiday begins the minute you step 
aboard a comfortable Canadian Pacific 
train! Superb, polished service...every ges- 


ture to make your trip relaxing, pleasant. 





There's breath-taking scenery en route to 





and from the North Pacific Coast and Cal- 
ifornia...the inspiring Canadian Rockies, 


magnificent forests...prairies, lakes! 


Adventure’s waiting when you stop over 
in the Canadian Rockies at Banff, Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet...or rustic 
mountain lodges. Hotel season from June 


to September. 


© ee Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips and Alaska 
cruises from your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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J. W. Studebaker 


WO recent events have thrown into 
bold relief the contrast between 
dictatorship and democracy, between a 
system which stifles liberty and initia- 
tive and one devoted to the greatest 
possible development of the spiritual 
qualities of man. 

On March 26 last, the so-called “Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace” was held in New York 
City. The foreign representative who 
attracted most attention was Dmitri 
Shostakovich, great Russian composer. 

The indefatigable American camera- 
men and news reporters gave us a very 
clear picture of this unusual young man. 

Shostakovich seemed to be suffering 
from some serious inner conflict. Here 
is a person with the God-given talents 
of a genius, urged on by the impulse of 
that genius to express it in his own 
original way. He has already produced 
a number of beautiful symphonies, 
some of which the Russian people are 
prohibited from hearing—at least as 
they were originally written—because 
the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party didn’t like them; they were 
too “cosmopolitan,” possessed of too 
much “formalism” or “humanism.” 

When Shostakovich was asked what 
benefit he derived from government 
criticism of his music, he said: “The 
criticism brings me much good. It helps 
me bring my music forward.” 

Is it any wonder that free Americans 
sensed in his demeanor, his restlessness, 
his frustration, an inescapable torment 
compounded of the persistent conflict 
between a natural genius straining at 
the leash to be its unique self and ex- 
ternal compulsions demanding that he 
conform, that he adjust the beautiful 
thing which he alone can create to the 
crass requirements and whims of a pow- 
erful tyranny? 

Shostakovich symbolized the world 
of suppression, of regimentation, of 
dictatorship. 

The other event took place in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, the first week in 
April. It was the occasion of the 22nd 


Two Worlds 


in Action 


annual Scholastic Art Awards which for 
the first time I had the good fortune 
to attend. Of course I have known of 
this marvelous project since it was in- 
augurated in 1927. I was then Super- 
intendent of City Schools in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Sponsored annually for 
several years by the Younkers depart- 
ment store of that city, as a center for 
one of the regions, the project always 
has been an important influence in the 
cultural life of the entire state. 

More than 100,000 high school stu- 
dents representing thousands of schools 
and every State in the nation, had con- 
tributed their works of art to forty-one 
regional exhibits. Several thousand en- 
tries were finally sent to Pittsburgh to 
be evaluated for the national awards by 
groups of our most competent artists 
and art educators. 

The alert judges, entirely free from 
government or institutional control, 
used their individual judgments in rat- 
ing the entries. Ranking high among 
their criteria were their own interpreta- 
tions of originality. Evidence of con- 
formity, of merely copying that which 
already exists, brought low ratings. 

For the next few weeks there will be 
exhibited in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh the 
top-ranking artistic expressions of our 
youthful American genius. There one 
can see the epitome of the priceless 
contributions to freedom and the fur- 
ther development of our American way 
of life which are being made daily by 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
administrators in the schools of our 
great country. 

They symbolize the world of expres- 
sion, of regeneration, of democracy. 

What a glorious privilege it is to have 
a part in adding strength to the bul- 
wark of human freedom. 


“t., btrcalelinthin:: 


> Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 
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NOW FLY AT THE LOWEST RATES 


‘ Here’s your chance to see the wonderland of Florida, un- 
IN A 4 R L { N e be | _ TO be crowded by tourists and never more delightful. Enjoy the 
luxury of its best hotels, now operating at amazingly 

low summer rates. Visit Florida’s many points of interest 


0 0 that will enrich your memory for years to come. Your 
luxurious vacation starts the moment you board an East- 
ern Airliner. It takes but a few short hours to reach your 
0 5 0 destination. 
As allowed by the government, effective May 15th to 


October 31st, Eastern is reducing round-trip fares be- 
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tween cities in the north and Florida. It’s the greatest air 


ON RETURN PORTION OF ROUND-TRIP TICKET _ bargain ever offered. Write today for details. 


21-DAY EXCURSION (MAY 15 TO OCTOBER 31) 
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EASTERN Air Lines, !nc. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Please. send me your free illustrated bookler 
“Top-Flight Vacations” 
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@ SAN ANTONIO 


“g CROSSED the continent in seven 
hours but I dc!In’t see much of it,” 
said a pilot arriving at La Guardia 

Field. 

We felt sorry for him because there 
is so much to see. Those of us who 
cruise at lesser sp»eds in steel capsules 
variously known 2s automobiles, buses, 
and railroad cars can be equally blind 
to wonders whizzing by. 

So, aided by state travel agencies, 
we nominate high spots for your tours— 
no great national parks, no “sites of,” 
few big cities. We point out the “real 
McCoy” res'orations, industries: 

“Famous Southern Doors”—the Deep 
South. 

“Step In, Pardner’—the far west (p. 
24-T). 

“Middle West Open House”—Missis- 
sippi Valley states (p. 36-T). 

“Knock at These Doors”—east by 
north (see April Scholastic Teacher). 

For more detailed tour-planning 
turn to these sources: 

Esso Maps (Standard Oil Co. of N.J.) 
for Eastern states. Good on history. 

Gulf Oil Co. maps for all states. 
Road information only. 

State travel. agencies in most states. 

Guide to America, Public Affairs 
Press. A condensed U.S. Baedeker. 

W.P.A. state guides. See your li- 
brarian. 

The Deep South is rich in ante- 
bellum mansions recalling plantation 
days now dead. New Orleans has a for- 
eign touchg like New York. In Ten- 
nessee you can see one of the great 
social experiments of our age—TVA. 
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Famous 
Southern 


What to See in the South 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1. “Lost Colony” Pageant: Ft. Raleigh 

2. Orton Plantation: Wilmington 

3. Dr. Porter's Drugstore (O. Henry Mem.): 
Greensboro 

. Tobacco factories: Winston-Salem 

. Biltmore estate, Thomas Wolfe locale: Ashe- 
ville 


ub 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


6. John C. Calhoun house, Ft. Hill 

7. Brookhaven Gardens: Georgetown 

8. Old houses, gardens, Ft. Sumter, etc.: Charles- 
ton 

9. Edisto Gardens: Orangeburg 


GEORGIA 


10. Battle Cyclorama: Atlanta 
11. Little White House: Warm Springs 
12. Pulaski Nat’l Mon.: Savannah 


FLORIDA 


13. Old Schoolhouse, Castille de San Marcos: 
St. Augustine 

14. Bok Tower: Lake Wales 

15. Ringling Home, Art Museum: Sarasota 

16. Judah P. Benjamin Home: Ellentown 


ALABAMA 

17. Bellingrath Gardens: Mobile 

18. Gorgas Home, U. of Ala.; Tuscaloosa 

19. First White House of Confederacy: Mont- 
gomery 

20. Rosemont Mansion: Falkland 

21. Hobson Mansion: Greensboro 


TENNESSEE 
22. “The General” Civil War Engine: Chatta- 
nooga 


MONTGOMERY 









® 
® © 
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11) WARM SPRINGS 
SAVANNAH 





Doors 


23. Andrew Johnson Mem.: Greenville 

24. Blount Mansion, Norris Dam: Knoxville 

25. Albert Noe Farms: Pulaski 

26. Hermitage (Jackson), Ft. Nashborough, 
Parthenon: Nashville 

27. James K. Polk Home: Columbia 

28. Shiloh Nat‘! Pk. 


MISSISSIPPI 


29. William Faulkner “country”: Oxford 

30. Vicksburg Nat'l Park 

31. Ante-bellum homes, Connelly’s Tavern: 
Natchez 


LOUISIANA 


32. Ante-bellum homes: St. Francisville 

33. Cabildo, French Quarter, C’almette: New 
Orleans 

34. Arcadian House: St. Martinville 

35. Old Mansions: Natchitoches 

36. “In the Gloaming” Mansion: Marion 


ARKANSAS 


37. Territorial Capitol: Little Rock 
38. Old Commissary: Ft. Smith 
39. Albert Pike Mem. 


TEXAS 


40. Civil War Missouri Capitol: Marshall 

41. Sam Houston Museum: Huntsville 

42. San Jacinto Battlefield, Battleship Texas: 
Houston 

43. Texas “Independence Hall’: Washington 

44. U. of Texas Lit. Collection: Austin 

45. Alamo, Gov. Palace, 4 Missions: San Antonio 

46. Judge Roy Bean’s Court-Saloon: Langtry 

47. Frontier Post Restored: Ft. Davis 


OKLAHOMA 


48. Post Restoration: Ft. Sill 
49. Stockade: Ft. Gibson 
50. Will Rogers Mem.: Claremore 
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By GRACE CUSTER 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis 


Breath-taking 


Guatemala 


7-1 


You Will Want to Use Your Camera Every Day 


HE big Pan American plane in 

which I flew to Guatemala left New 

Orleans around midnight. We came 
into Guatemala City’s impressive air- 
port at 6:30 a.m. Students en route to 
the University of San Carlos shared 
the taxi to the city. I had made no ad- 
vance reservations; it’s more interesting 
that way—but now I wondered. The 
hotel night clerk was a young boy who 
did not speak English. Why hadn't I 
learned Spanish! A smile, however, and 
sign language proved a good substitute. 
In no time at all I was having that 
breakfast in Guatemala. 

Each morning with my two cameras 
and a goodly supply of film, I “took 
off.” From clean, modern Guatemala 
City I traveled Maya trails to ancient 
Antigua in beautiful Panchoy valley. 
Jagged walls bore silent testimony to 
tragedy. Few buildings withstood the 


ah ig 





In gay costumes they walk to market. 


earthquakes that rocked the city inter- 
mittently for two centuries. One that 
did is the Alcazar Hotel. I lunched in 
this “Inn of Other Centuries” where 
the wealthy Chamorros family served 
Spanish wine to their guests from the 
patio fountain. Here convened the Con- 
stitutional Assembly that governed all 
Central America in colonial days. 

Near the Plaza Real is the Cathedral. 
Buried among the ruins are the re- 
mains of Alvarado, the dashing young 
general of Cortez, and that of his wife 
Beatriz, the only woman ever to rule in 
this western hemisphere. 

On the shores of Lake Atitlan I 
found a photographer’s paradise nes- 
tled between green hills and towering 
volcanoes. In lakeside Santiago de Atit- 
lan little girls plaved “make believe” 
every day in their long, grown-up 
dresses, and little pigs wore booties to 
market. On fiesta day little men carry 
marimbas, six to eight feet in length, 
many miles over stony mountain roads. 

Another day, another world, and no 
less breath-taking is market day in Chi- 
chicastenango. Down every trail and 
highway leading into the village come 
the Indians. No amount of persuasion 
could make them sell their heavy bur- 
dens before they reach: their market 
square stalls. 

On the crowded plaza a Chichi In- 
dian maiden dressed in fiesta costume 
sat demurely, only to turn her head 
slightly as I drew close for a picture. 
Smoke from swinging censers envel- 
oped the tiered steps of Santo Tomas, 
and the atmosphere, blue from burning 
candles and heavy with flower petals, 
gave an eeriness to the flickering shad- 
ows within. 

Thanks to “Mava Trails” limousines, 
service is most satisfactory. From Chi- 
chicastenango to Quetzaltenango I 
took the bus. Vistas through the high- 
lands into the sheep country are inde- 





Photos by Grace Custer 


Hand products from Indian looms de- 
light visitors to Guatemala highlands. 


scribable. Quetzaltenango, in the heart 
of the blanket country, is Guatemala’s 
second largest city. Here I ran into a 
taxi man’s fiesta. On this particular day 
rides were free. 

Crowded for time, I soon left for 
Huehuetenango. At the end of this trip 
the bus driver made known to me that 
I should keep my seat after all the na- 
tive passengers departed. Then ragged, 
but wide-eyed, little boys scrambled on 
all sides, and I was taken for a joy ride 
to my hotel. The patio of Hotel Zaculeu 
flamed with bougainvillaea. On my 
bed two lovely black wool blankets, 
brightened with red and white figures, 
gave cheery welcome. 

I visited ancient Mam ruins in Zacu- 
leu and took a trip high into the moun- 
tains to little Nebaj. Indians from this 
village work on the coffee fincas. 

Casas of weavers in Huehuetenango 
intrigued me. Up and down the nar- 
row, hilly streets whirred the rhythmic 
music of shuttles. A cheerful adelante 
invited me into one casa. Blue thread 
hanging from high racks dried in the 
patio; in the small, dark room to the 
side were yards and yards of material, 
fresh from the loom. 

Reluctantly I returned to the capital 
where I again boarded the Pan Amer- 
ican plane to Mexico City. I went to 
Lake Patzcuaro to photograph Taras- 
can Indians with their butterfly nets. 

A tired, free-lance photographer took 
off from the Mexican airport after one 
week in this lake region. Not too tired, 
however, to take those few remaining 
shots of color left in the camera. 


Let a camera lead you on your trav- 
els. It will help you discover much that 
you might otherwise miss. It will intro- 
duce you to people, young and old. It 
will take you down crooked lanes. Miss 
Custer knows this. What she and her 
camera found in Guatemala won 
awards -in photography shows. For 
more about cameras see page 22-T. 

—The Editor. 
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English in Wisconsin 


= 


EMEMBER the survey of English 
teaching in Wisconsin conducted 


And in Some Other States, Too 


Teaching of. Literature: “. . , small 
rural high schools . . . substitute exten- 


in 1944-45 by Robert C. (Literature .sive individual reading for at least one- 


and Life) Pooley, of Wisconsin, and 
Robert D. Williams, Superior, Wis., 
State Teachers College? Now you can 
read the results in book form—The 
Teaching of English in Wisconsin, Univ. 
of Wis. Press, Madision, 1948, $3.75. 
Pooley-Williams recommend: 

Grammar: “. . . high schools shall 
expect those entering ninth grade to 
know only the grammar of simple sen- 
tences. . . . More difficult concepts . . . 
should not be introduced until senior 
high school. . . .” 

Written Compositions: “ 
eighteen themes a semester the mini- 
mum of practice in written composition 
. .. at least two-thirds of these themes 
take the form of letters, reports, or 
other practical compositions. . . .” 

Oral Compositions: “. . . no less time 
be devoted to it, and more attention be 
given to standards of preparation, or- 
ganization, and coherence.” 


. consider 


third of the periods now devoted to in- 
tensive discussion . . . with respect to 
intensive reading . . . no literary work 
be selected for class discussion which 
cannot be understood as a whole and 
felt to be significant by both the teacher 
and the majority of the class. . . . Indi- 
vidual reading is far more fruitful than 
pointless discussion.” 

In-service Training: “. . . it is recom- 
mended that teachers be allowed and 
encouraged to visit one another more 
frequently.” 


The use of like as a conjunction still 
bothers our English teacher ears. Not 
long ago we reread Margaret Fishback’s 
“The Purist to Her Love” and were 
amused by it again. Possibly you re- 
member the poem which begins 

“Whatever its function 
Like’s not a conjunction.” 
(see “The Pocket Book of How rous Verse,’’ 1945) 


By Hardy Finch 


Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


We await with great anticipation the 
results of the English instruction survc 
conducted in New York City schooi, 
during the past two years. Margaret A. 
Nolan, chairman of English, Forest Hills 
High School, is the secretary of the 
Appraisal Committee. This spring the 
voluminous data on reading, speech, 
grammar, and composition will be eval- 
uated by all New York chairmen of 
English. 


Phyllis Haag, Burdick Vocational 
High School, Washington, D.C., re- 
ceived the Quiz Kids’ “Best Teacher of 
1949” award. The student who nomi- 
nated her wrote: “Miss Haag makes 
you live everything you read. Right 
now I’m Juliet... .” 


Summer suggestion: If you are in- 
terested in writing, try to attend the 
24th Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference at 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, Aug. 17-31. A friend who went 
tells us it is a wonderful experience. 
Instructors this year include Robert 


(Continued on page 33-T) 








WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


wh. 


don't say “axed’’ 


The correct pronunciation of commonly abused words is being 
brought to the attention of millions of high school students through 
stimulating advertisements in Scholastic Magazines, sponsored by 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Company. 


PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 


when you mean "'qsked”’ 


CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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a movie when I say, “I bought an 

Austin.” It’s like “I Married a 
Witch.” It gives you that certain little 
something that makes even a_ school 
superintendent raise an eyebrow. I’m 
no Betty Grable, but last summer, quite 
often—well, occasionally—I had quite a 
crowd of men gathered around me—and 
my Austin. 

At first I thought I should develop a 
bit of an English accent like Herbert 
Marshall’s, but then I thought just go- 
ing to Canada would give me an Eng- 
lish touch. 

Chronologically, I got the car on a 
Wednesday night; school closed Fri- 
day; I started for Maine early Saturday 
morning. My summer companion, 
whom we'll call Grace, and Davey, her 
Welsh terrier, and I drove to our cot- 
tage (legally, joint ownership—which- 
ever one of us lives longer gets the 
other’s half) on Lake Wesserunsett, 
outside of Skowhegan, Maine. It was 
amazing how much luggage the Austin 
took care of. Grace can’t travel without 
preparing for every kind of emergency 
from formals to deep-sea diving. 

We love our cottage. It’s just across 
the lake from the best and oldest sum- 
mer theatre in the country (that’s Lake- 
wood), and we have the best neighbors 
in the world. They’re all Skowhegan 
people—doctors, dentists, lawyers; and 
such—and we're the only—I was going 
to say “loose,” but I guess that wouldn’t 
be the word—unattached women in our 
little colony. They all call us “the girls,” 
and they look after us. They’re all good 
bridge players, too. 

So you can see why we love our cot- 
tage. There’s one other big reason, too, 
and that’s our caretaker, Harvey Harris. 
He runs the genéral store in East Madi- 
son. He’s the mail man, the game war- 
den, the fishing expert and guide, the 
general practitioner for emergencies, 
and the best-known man anywhere 
around. He’s our official caretaker, and 
we're very proud of that, as he doesn’t 
cater to many people. 

His wife, too, has taken us over a 
little. She sends hot biscuits down when 
Harvey delivers the milk or groceries, 
and she lends us her electric roaster or 
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. we certainly attracted attention.” 





anything we want. They both liked the 
Austin the minute they saw it. In fact, 
I think it was the Austin that induced 
Harvey and Ruth to solicit an invitation 
for us to the annual big barn dance at 
the Skowhegan School of Sculpture and 
Art. (Life wrote it up last year.) 

The Harrises are always invited, and 
they have only a truck, so they figured, 
and justly, that we'd all be a little 
more sophisticated arriving by Austin. 
All four of us went as fishermen who 
specialized in trout, and though Id 
never recommend hip boots in preter- 
ence to dancing slippers, we had a lot 
of fun. 


Austin Goes to Canada 

Having the Austin made us want to 
take a few side trips. We went for a 
day to Camden, on the coast of Maine, 
for that town’s annual open house. This 
was Edna St. Vincent Millay’s locale, 
and I guess any English teacher, and 
probably some civilians as well, would 
think it was small wonder that she 
shouted, “O, world, I cannot hold. thee 
close enough!” Some ot the “open” 
houses were very, very old, and one 
was very new and modernistic. They 
all face the ocean and are built on the 
truly rock-bound coast. 

Then we went to Quebec. Four of 
us left home about 7:30 and were in 
Quebec for lunch. We loved the old 
part of the city and felt quite foreign 
riding in a caleche down the narrow 
streets. We stayed in a small hotel just 
behind the Hotel Frontenac. It was in- 
expensive, clean, and most convenient, 
and it reminded Grace and me of a 
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lovely little pension in Italy. Quebec is 
so much more Freneh than English in 
its atmosphere that I’m afraid we didn't 
do right by the Austin, but we cer- 
tainly attracted attention. 

The next trip was one we make every 
summer. Grace’s home town is East- 
port, Maine, and in the opinion of both 
of us and of all Eastport people, there 
isn’t a more beautiful spot in the world. 
Bar Harbor gets more publicity, but 
Eastport is unique. The water is bluer; 


the — harves are older and fishier; and” 


the islands more quaint and picturesque. 

While \.e were in Eastport, we 
drove up to St. Andrews in New Bruns- 
wick. We always love to shop there for 
homespun materials, yarns, mittens, and 
English china. St. Andrews is ultra- 
English, so 'm sure the Austin felt at 
home. We lunched at the Algonquin, 
not inexpensively, and then bought 
boiled lobsters down at one of the 
wharves. The buildings are small and 
close to the sidewalks. I always feel as 
though I am walking right into one of 
the old English novels, like Cranford. 

We returned to the cottage and more 
company. We fished and were success- 
ful, so we cleaned white perch galore 
and made chowder the way my grand- 
mother used to make it. 

We didn’t miss a play at Lakewood. 
Florence Reed_came to do The Torch- 
bearers, the best of anything this sea- 
son. We entertained friends for break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner, and were 
entertained many times. One friend 
threatened to tie the Austin to a tree 
and padlock it so that we'd be at home 
more often, 

For the statistical side, the Austin did 
322 miles home on eight gallons of gas 
and in just ten hours, including all 
stops. 

My travels were not spectacular, and 
lots of people own Austins now. Maybe 
I’m not any better in my work because 
of the summer, but I think I am. A 
person can’t find the world so fine and 
not have a little left to carry over to 
others who are perhaps too busy to 
notice. 
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Well, you needn’t any more... You 
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sounding names.” 
“Those far away places” I longed 
0 see were the tropical islands in the 
aribbean. I did go to the Virgin 
slands and Puerto Rico and I know 
hat the song writer means. 

With planes that encircle the globe, 

o place is actually too far away in 
these days. Of course I haven't forgot- 
ten that one must save more than a 
few pennies to go to them. I found that 
a trip to the American tropics—i.e., Vir- 

in Islands and Puerto Rico—costs about 
$200 plus tax (20 per cent) for first 
class plane travel; thirty dollars less for 
new coach fare plan. Then allow $10 to 
$12 a day for hotels and meals. San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, is only 8 air-hours 
from New York on the non-stop flight; 
Charlotte Amalie in the Virgin Islands 
is only a half hour’s plane ride from 
Puerto Rico over emerald-blue water. 

There’s fascination about tropical is- 
lands. Most travelers fall completely 
under their spell. Yet, when you ask 
them to explain it, you get your answer 
mainly in that sparkle in their eves. 
They say, “You won’t understand the 
rare charm until you've been there too. 
But it’s wonderful!” 

The weather in the American tropics 
is a constant delight. Yes, it is hot in 
the summertime, but there are those 
cooling and refreshing trade winds that 
blow over the tiny islands. The ther- 
mometer holds to about 75 to 80 de- 
grees the vear round. Doesn't that 
sound appealing? It is! 

If you've never been to the tropics, 
the splash of colors in the plants, flow- 
ers, the Caribbean Sea and Atlantic 
Ocean will delight you. The dropping 
reddish-orange blossoms of the flam- 
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Islands 
of the 
Flame Tree 


There’s Fascination 
in the American Tropics 


bovant (often called the flame tree) 
form gorgeous red carpets for most of 
the highways and the crooked little 
roads. 

In the gardens and parks you'll de- 
tect the strong perfume of jasmine, gar- 
denia, orchid, and ilang-ilang. There’s 
beauty in the fields of sugar cane; the 
rhythm of the worker swinging his 
machete; in the swaying of the royal 
coconut palm in the breeze. Even the 
little lizards—lagartijas as they call 
them in Spanish—and centipedes, and 
the cockroaches —cucarachas—contrib- 
ute their mite to the spell of the trop- 
ics as thev scurry into corners trying to 
hide from you. 


Spain and Denmark 


In the American tropics you are in 
the contrasting atmospheres of old- 
world Spain and Denmark. Moss-cov- 
ered sentry-boxes that guard the walled 
city of San Juan, and the governor’s 
mansion, La Forteleza, were new when 
Ponce de Leon of fountain-of-youth 
fame was the first governor of Puerto 
Rico. In the Virgin Islands you will see 
the stately white house, resembling a 
square crown on Denmark Hill, where 
the Danish consul lives; Blue Beard’s 
Castle; Black Beard’s Tower. 

Life is still informal and leisurely, 
and the people are sincerely friendly. 
Should vou wish to meet the first gov- 
ernor elected by the people of Puerto 
Rico, Luis Munoz Marin, or William 
Henry Hastie of the Virgin Islands, 
you will be graciously welcomed. The 
official language is English, and you 
will never tire of hearing it pronounced 
and accented in rhythms characteristic 
of this section of the world. 





Be sure you pack your bathing suit. 
Otherwise you may regret having to 
forego the treat that awaits you on the 
pearl-white sands at Luquillo Beach in 
Puerto Rico, or at Magen’s Bay in St 
Thomas. 

Then there will be opportunities for 
you to perfect the rumba and _ the 
tango and to learn a new dance, the 
bambula. Calypso music with dashing, 
sometimes ribald lyrics, is something 
vou will not want to miss. 

Of course, plan to visit the shops 
where you will find both expensive and 
inexpensive hand-made articles—linens, 
woodwork, baskets, jewelry, etc. 

You may expect quite good food in 
both Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Be sure to try some asopao 
(chicken with rice), and lechon asado 
(barbecued pig) while in Puerto Rico; 
kalallou and foenchi in St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, and St. John. 

Kalallou is quite a dish. It is made 
with a native spinach called manbower, 
tannia leaves (shaped like large ele- 
phant ears), creng creng, and diced 
ckra, all boiled together with bits of 
crab, other kinds of sea food, and 
pieces of pork. The whole is seasoned 
with thyme, onions, tomatoes, fresh 
green and red peppers. At the last min- 
ute foenchi (boiled cornmeal dump- 
lings) goes into the bowl with the 
kalallou. A delicious meal! 

In Charlotte Amalie many of the 
streets are long flights of stone steps. 
The one near the governor’s mansion 
has 102 steps and they say that your 
wish will come true if you count the 
steps and wish. I have wished as I have 
climbed, and some of my wishes have 
come true, too. 


A startled teacher reports a kinder- 
garten child’s rendition of “O Tannen- 
baum” —“A tomic Bomb, A_ tomic 
Bomb—” 
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New York Central takes you through the 


beautiful Berkshires to New England’s “Shub”’ 


Come At Any Season in the all- 
year comfort of New York Central 
trains. Fish New England’s famous 
trout streams in spring. Toast your- 
selftanon summer beaches...or cool 
off among the Northeast’s highest 
peaks. Hunt or hike through forests 
ablaze with fall color. Or in winter 
ski where the snow is dry and fast 
on a thousand mountain slopes. 


Fill Your Snapshot Album with 
New England history and beauty. 
The steeple where Paul Revere saw 
the signal lantern. Sea-swept rocks 
tl.at inspired famous poets. Quaint 
fishing ports . . . covered bridges 
...ivy-mantled colleges . . 
peaks and elm-shaded villages that 


. rugged 


each year tempt thousands of artists 
to set up their easels. 


New York Central’s Great New England Fleet is led by such Dieseliners 


as the all-private-rroom New England States . 
Limited, with streamlined coaches and sleeping cars . . 


coach Paul Revere. 
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to other all-year vacation 

spots you can visit via New York Central. 
Niagara Falls, the Great Lakes, the Adiron- 
dacks, Canada, New York City and the 
Western Wonderlands. Send coupon to 
New York Central, Room 1334-Q, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 








Dore Schary 


N A statement prepared especially 

for Scholastic Teacher readers Dore 
Schary (Gentleman’s Agreement, etc.), 
M.G.M.’s_ film production director, 
says: 

“A consistent program of high quality 
will be achieved when audiences will 
refuse to go to low quality pictures. 
School teachers are part of our audi- 
ence. More than that, they can influ- 
ence a major part of our audience— 
the children they teach. If the exhibi- 
tor, the distributor, and the producer 
are encouraged by audiences support- 
ing good motion pictures, the rewards 
will come both to the maker of the 
motion. picture and the audience who 
sees it.” 

“All right,” you say. “We'll support 
good motion pictures. What good pic- 
tures?” 

So we looked over the coming film crop, 
some of which have already reached 


Film Futures 


They are Good—Teachers Can Make Them Better 


first run theatres. We can’t guarantee 
any of these. But they do bring to the 
screen stories from significant litera- 
ture or events. 

Columbia Pictures: All the King’s 
Men (Robert Penn Warren) and We 
Were Strangers (from Robert Silves- 
ters Rough Sketch—revolt in Cuba). 

M.G.M.: Tale of the Navajos, The 
Secret Garden (Burnett), and Vespers 
in Vienna (Marshall). Tale of the 
Navajos is really a documentary on 
the plight of the Navajo tribes told 
through two boys searching for better 
grazing areas. Later in the year: Quo 
Vadis, The Forsyte Saga, Robinson 
Crusoe, Intruder in the Dust (Faulk- 
ner), East Side, West Side (Daven- 
port), King Solomon’s Mine, (Hag- 
gard), Scaramouche, and The Sun 
Comes Up (Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s 
Mountain Prelude). 

Paramount: A Connecticut Yankee, 


The Great Gatsby, and DeMille’s Sam- 
son and Delilah. 

RKO Radio Pictures: Savage Splen- 
dor (based on the Armond Dennis- 
Lewis Cotlow expedition to Africa), a 
re-issue of The Pride of the Yankees, 
and The Green Promise (made in co- 
operation with the 4-H Clubs and deal- 
ing with erosion). 

Twentieth Century Fox: Down to 
the Sea in Ships. During the year: The 
Prince of Foxes (Machiavelli) and 
Sand (Will James). 

United Artists: Home of the Brave 
(Laurents), and Black Magic (Cagli- 
ostro). 

Universal-International: City Across 
the River (based on Schulman’s The 
Amboy Dukes), Sword in the Desert 
(Israel’s struggle for statehood), and 
J. Arthur Rank’s Red Shoes and 
Christopher Columbus. 

Warner Brothers: Task Force (story 
of naval aviation), a re-issue of Ser- 
geant York and The Fountainhead. 

Can your local theatre manager do 
anything to secure these or other films 
you want to see? Or that you would 
like your studerits to see? Not long 
ago the manager had little choice. He 
sometimes had to take an entire com- 
pany’s production for the year—west- 
erns, mysteries, and musicals, along 
with the better films. 

(Concluded on page 31-T) 




















Special 20% discount for students and faculty 
to MEXICO 


— a wonderful education with a gay vaca- 
tion in Mexico...the foreign land that’s nearest 
to you in time and money. Thanks to American’s 
discount for students and teachers, groups of ten or 
more can now visit this historical land at even less 
cost than before. You get more for your dollar, too, 
“South of the Border” and the Mexican Government 
offers special cultural activities to such groups. Con- 
sult your travel agent or nearest American Airlines 


ticket office for further details. 
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N HIS recently published Great Nov- 
elists and Their Novels, writer W. 
Somerset Maugham nominates the 

ten best novels of the world: Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, Balzac’s Old Man 
Goriot, Fielding’s Tom Jones, Jane Aus- 
ten’s Pride and Prejudice, Stendhal’s 
The Red and the Black, Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights, Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary, Dickens’ David Copperfield, 
Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov, 
and Melville’s Moby Dick. 

He also discusses the art of skipping 
and defends book abridgments and di- 
gests. He points out that “a sensible 
person does net read a novel as a task. 
He reads it as a diversion. He skips. 
Everybody. skips, but to skip without 
loss is not easy. It may for all I know 
be a gift of nature, or it may be some- 
thing that has to be acquired by ex- 
perience.” 

As to cutting and abridging, Maugham 
points out that probably no play has 
ever been produced that was not more 
or less drastically cut in rehearsal and 
adds, “I know no reason why a novel 
should not be subjected to the same 
process.” 


Discussion Topics 


This double list for May and June con- 
tains books of many kinds—adventure sto- 
ries, a Western, spy tale, book of humor, 
two tales of America’s past, a true account 
of experiences in the Orient, folk songs 
(good for class picnics), and a great histo- 
rical novel. 


May Selections 

Skycruiser 

Interested in flying? Do you know much 
about airplanes, the differences among 
them, types of engines, flying procedures, 
men who fly planes and how they are 
chosen? Does Howard M. Brier’s story 
strike you as a book written by a man who 
knows? Gather some facts and incidents 
from the story that make you think so. Is 
the story, aside from the information given, 
a good one? Which is the most exciting 
episode? 
The Voice of Bugle Ann 

In the two great stories that appear in 
this volume, both of them laid in rural 
regions of Missouri, MacKinlay Kantor tells 
with simplicity incidents of ingenious plot- 
ting that involve characters you'll like. One 
of these is, supposedly, a “dog story”— 
one of the best ever written. The other, 
Romance of Rosy Ridge (also a movie), is 
an historical tale. If you aren’t especially 
interested in dogs, what do you find in the 
first story to please you? If you aren't espe- 
cially interested in history, what would 
you find in the second story to please you? 
Are the characters portrayed by Kantor so 
unusual that you find them hard to under- 
stand? Which story pleased you most? 
Why? 


Maugham’s Ten Best 


And TAB‘s Ten for May and June 


Treasury of Folk Songs 


Here is a fine collection of 100 songs of 
all kinds; some very amusing; some filled 
with pathos; some very old; some quite 
new. You will be familiar with many—the 
jingles, for example. that you sang as a 
child as you played with other children. 
Which did you find were already familiar 
to you? Which proved very enjoyable? 
Which do you like best? Why? Would you 
like to suggest the addition of others that 
you know? 


Amna and the King of Siam 


This book takes the reader back to those 
19th-century days when the Western world 
was doing its utmost to give to the Orient 
the best of its treasures in knowledge and 
science and invention. What contrasts be- 
tween the two civilizations do you find 
illustrated in the incidents related in this 
volume? Was Anna a good representitive 
of Western civilization? Were any of the 
Siamese customs that she opposed perhaps 
superior to those of England? If you saw 
the movie by this title, tell how it com- 
pared with the book. 

Texas Triggers 

Many stories and plays are based on the 
idea that it is a son’s business to revenge 
a wrong done to his father—especially 
when he knows his father was murdered. 
What famous play by Shakespeare deals 
with this theme? What scenes in Eugene 
Cunningham’s story kept you in great sus- 
pense? Did you like Lance? Did the out- 
come satisfy you? 


REMEMBER NEXT FALL 


Your life will be easier, when school 
reopens, if your students stay in the 
educational realm by reading some 
good books this summer. 

This month your students will read 
of ten books in their Scholastic Maga- 
zines (Senior, Practical English, World 
Week-—p. 22-23, Junior—p. 9). They 
may purchase them and have them 
count toward book dividends. They se- 
lect their free dividends due this month, 
too—one book dividend for every four 
purchased this term. 

This affords T-A-B CLUB organizers 
a golden opportunity to encourage sum- 
mer reading. The list is so widely va- 
ried that every one of your students— 
good, poor and fair readers—will find 
good summer reading. 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Dividend (June) Selections 


The Spanish Cave 

Is it likely that there stil? survive any of 
the ancient and terrifying monsters that 
ruled the earth before mankind arrived on 
the scene? How does Geoffrey Household 
make his tale of such a monster believable? 
Does he give you many thrills? Would 
you rather read about such an experience 
as the hero of the tale undergoes—or have 
the experience yourself? 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay*® 

An old proverb says, “All good Ameri- 
cans when they die go to Paris.” The 
authors of this book did not wait that long. 
Moreover, they didn’t have to get to Paris 
before they began getting into many amus- 
ing misadventures. Which incidents related 
in this book seem to you the funniest? 
How did Cornelia Otis Skinner become 
famous later in the United States? Both 


writers have written other books you will 


enjoy. 


Scaramouche*® 

Here is a most remarkable actor, and 
one of the best of the books about such a 
character. Who was the worst enemy he 
met? Who was the most pleasant and en- 
gaging character he encountered? If you 
have read Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, 
compare these two books on the French 
Revolution. Which has the greater power 
to hold your interest? Which has the more 
powerful characters? Which outcome do 
you prefer? Glance at Sabatini’s opening 
sentence of the story. It is one that has 
become famous. 


The Great Impersonation 

In this novel, one of the greatest spy 
stories, the reader is held at arm’s length 
fron the solution about as long as it is 
possible for E. Phillips Oppenheim, skilled 
story-teller, to do so. Did you guess the 
secret before you reached the end? Do you 
recall any other stories with which The 
Great Impersonation might be compared? 


Vein of Iron” 

Has Ellen Glasgow, a Southerner, treated 
life in the South with too much realism 
and too little sentiment? Is it correct to 
say that she has approached her theme 
with what one critic called a “passion for 
truth”? What is the meaning of her title? 
Does her story exemplify this title? Who is 
the most likable character in the book? 
The least likable? 


*Not especially recommended for Cath- 
olic schools. 
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Into the Wilds 
with Pierre 


In Canada Woods | Became a Pioneer in Two Weeks 


FTER years of teaching about the 
A exploits uf Boone, Kenton, Clark, 
and the French voyageurs, last 
summer I was overcome by an irresist- 
ible urge to experience “life in the 
wilderness.” How romantic it sounded 
to sleep on bare earth under the stars, 
to cook squatted about an improvised 
camp fire, to portage over hazardous 
forest trails. 

Armed with equipment enough to 
outfit a caravan, Dad and I motored 
north into the Canadian bush country. 
For miles we bounced over rough wash- 
board roads bordered every inch with 
nostril-tingling pines. 

We explored mining towns remi- 
niscent of those Bret Harte immor- 
talized; saw present day Paul Bunyans 
at work in forests and lumber mills. 

But for me the real thrill was a five- 
day portage into the heart of this 
wilderness. At a camp on Tilden Lake 
we picked up our part-Algonquin, part- 
French guide, Pierre, a huge hulk of a 
man togged out in stagged pants, heavy 
plaid woolen shirt, battered black 
slouch hat jammed low onto his broad 
forehead, and long knife stuck into his 
wide leather belt. 

After one eloquent glance at our 
equipment, he laughed so heartily we 
meekly stowed -our surplus junk in the 
log cabin we'd rented as a base. Then, 
stripped to essentials, we started. 

Since I'd demanded the “real thing,” 
though others churned around the lake 
in motorboats, Pierre paddled us. The 
light canoe skinimed over the sparkling 
water startling a wild duck into soaring 
from the surface. Once I caught a brief 
glimpse of a soft-eyed doe peering from 
the edge of the fringing woods. 

En route down Tilden we passed an 
abandoned lumber camp. Heavy winter 
snows had caved in the roofs of the 
gaunt white skeleton cabins that sagged 
sadly inward. 

On past “the forest primeval” we 
glided until, about noon, Pierre ground- 
ed the canoe on a rocky shore where I 
noticed a slight opening in the pines. 


With practiced efficiency he packed 
tackle boxes, frogs, worms, and our 
luncheon sandwiches into the large 
knapsack, which he strapped on my 
shoulders (lo, the poor squaw!). Into 
each of my hands he thrust a fishing 
pole, warning me not to catch the tips 
on the tall bushes that crowded the 
trail. 

Dad carried the sleeping bags plus 
the knapsack with canned goods. 

Easily Pierre swung the empty canoe 
above his head. “Come,” he curtly com- 


, manded, striding swiftly forward. 


On feet accustomed to high heels 
and city pavements, this greenhorn 
stumbled up the narrow, rocky trail, 
slippery with mud in spots. Quickly the 
two men disappeared. I felt stranded. 
Even a toad hopping into the bushes 
terrified me. 


“I Slid Straight Down” 


As I climbea, my breath came in 
short gasps. My long thigh muscles.felt 
as though they were being pulled from 
their tendons. Though I yearned to sit 
down, I didn’t dare to stop. 

When I staggered, panting, to the 
crest of the hill, Pierre was waiting, 
grinning maddeningly to himself. 

Straight downhill I plunged, gather- 
ing momentum with every step, until, 
bursting into the clearing, I slid straight 
down a big rock. I would have splashed 
into Bear Lake if Pierre hadn't 
caught me. 

Not a trace ot another human being 
could be seen Shortly after we'd left 
shore, I couldnt even spot the trail’s 
opening. Why, I might’ve been explor- 
ing with Radisson and Groseilliers. 

Crossing Bear, we paddled down 
Poplar River into Poplar Lake, where 
Pierre prepared a camp in the woods 
above a rocky promontory. That night 
we dined heartily on smoky tea brewed 
in a blackened tin can, charred black 
bass, and cold canned beans. I was 
hungry enough to have eaten our bait. 

The cold ground under my pine 
bough lean-to was hard, but, despite 


By MARION BRADER 


West Seneca Central School, Ebenezer, N. Y. 


my protesting muscles, | slept sounder 
than a hibernating bear 

The next moruing | was initiated into 
the mysteries of fishing After snagging 
my line several times, I finally hooked, 
battled, and landed a giant northern 
pike. On succeeding days 1 caught 
black bass, yeliow pike, and a small 
lake trout. Pierre taught me to scale 
and gut them properly. 

Afternoons the blazing hot sun that 
turned the water into a glittering me- 
tallic shield bur::zed my nose and cheeks 
cherry. The wind that without no- 
tice whipped the little lakes into 
foaming white caps snarled my long 
bob until, sensibly, I braided my hair, 
Indian fashion. Once we were caught 
in a blinding, chilling rainstorm that 
enveloped us in a wet blanket. Soaked 
to the skin, we bobbed madly in the 
light canoe, yet Pierre kept it afloat. 

Nights found me so weary that I could 
have slept with a pointed rock jabbing 
my backbone, but the shivering stillness 
of each dawn saw me eager to start 
again. No longer could the weird wail 
of a loon suddenly shattering the 
silence startle me. I learned to paddle, 
to build a camp fire, to bone fish, and 
to take a rugged day’s portage in stride. 

In spite of the fool mistakes I made 
as a tenderfoot, I loved it From Pierre 
I received one of my most cherished 
compliments when he gruffly declared, 
“You make a good boy on a portage.” 

My experiences thrilled me so that 
| hope to duplicate the trip another 
summer. Including the invaluable serv- 
ices of Pierre fer five days, the whole 
adventure cost us approximately $140, 
for two wonderful weeks in country so 
beautiful it still takes mv breath away 
to think about it 





Fi aS : 
Pierre swung the canoe above his head. 
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BE THE GUEST of the largest railway system in North America 

. travelling happy-go-lazy to choice vacation areas .. . stopping 
at C -anadian National resorts and big-city hotels of distinction. To 
California and anywhere West, to New York and anywhere East, 
go Canadian National. “We'll tell you where and take vou there!” 





EXPLORE the snug harbors, the historic towns. the “picture 


places” of Canada’s Maritime Provinces. (Above, deep-sea CANADIAN 
fishing craft at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia). The Ocean Limited. = 

the International Limited and other Canadian National “name” 

trains give easy access to all Eastern Canada. = . 


*Here they are, the 10 Top Vacations as revealed in a 1948 survey of 
U. S. travel preferences: Alaska Cruise ¢ British Columbia ¢ Canadian THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
_ kies ¢ Cross-Canada Rail Tour ¢ Eastern Cities and the Laurentians Canadian Notional offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 

vaspé and the Saguenay e Lake of the Woods e Maritime Provinces Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Pailadelphia, Pittsburgh, 

Highlands of Ontario « Wi innipeg and Hudson Bay. Choose your vacation 


Porticnd, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Lovis, Washington, D.C. in Canada, 360 
~-then have your nearest Canadian National office plan it for you. McGill St., Montreal. No passports required of U.S. citizens. 
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Europe Study. 
Ships to Sail 


Other News of Summer 
Education Opportunities 


Educational tour ships will | 
sail! Under United States Line 
management three Marine class 
ships—Flasher, Tiger, and Shark 
—will transport students and 
teachers to Europe. Rates: $350 
to England; $380 to France, 
round trip. 

Groups or individuals should 
apply to John  Rosengrant, 
Council on Student Travel, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 
Your trip must be for at least 
six weeks and for study and 
cultural purposes. 

Two other “troop ship” type 
vessels for study tourists are the 
Vollendam and Tabinta; $280 
round trip to Rotterdam. Apply 
through Nat'l Student Assn., 18 
Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 


More Summer Travel News 

Summer Study in New Eng- 
land describes offerings in 123 
schools—art, music, theatre, and 
general. For free copy write to 
New England Council, Statlet 
Building, Boston 16. 

Ever hear of New England's 
“Williamsburg”? For a_ free 
leaflet on this remarkable Colo- 
nial village where craftsmen 
work write to Old Sturbridge 
Village, Sturbridge, Mass. 

Perhaps you can get 
school system to adopt some 
credit practices in N.E.A. fold- 
er, Does Travel Pay? 50 cents. 

Want to study abroad? Then 
look into UNESCO's 10,500 
scholarships and other oppor- 
tunities in Study Abroad. $1. 


cul- 


your 


Seminars American 
ture will be conducted July 5- 
15 at New York State’s history 
center, Cooperstown, N. Y. Col- 
lege credit from Colgate, Cort- 
land State Teachers College, 
and Oneonta State Teachers 
College. 

Guidance counsellors: Write 
to Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency for the 46-page 
Offerings in Guidance Work in 
Colleges and Universities-Sum- 
mer 1949. 

Off the press early in May 
will be a full-color, 64-page 
booklet on Nova Scotia. Write 
Info. Bur., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


on 


| 
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JUDGING 


Composer Wallingford Rieg- 
ger, CBS’ Julius Mattfeld, and 
Norman Lloyd, Juilliard School 
of Music education director, se- 
lect 1949 Scholastic Music 
Award winners. CBS Symphony 
played orchestral works of Ger- 
ald Humel, 17, John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, and 
Andrew W. Smith, Jr., 16, In- 
diana (Pa.) High School, on 
the Treasury Bandstand unet- 
work program April 26. At the 
broadcast Goddard Lieberson, 
Columbia Records, Inc., 
president, presented checks and 


vice- 


| albums to six students winning 


top honors. Scholastic Magazines 
conducts the Music Awards in 
cooperation with the Music 
Educators National Conference. 
Columbia Records, Inc., the 
sponsor, gives prizes. 


In the Record 

In the Congressional Record 
on April 7 appeared an article 
from Senior Scholastic. Rep. 
Frank B. Keefe ( Wisc.) praised 
highly “Inside” Soviet Russia, 
Irving Talmadge’s critical anal- 
ysis of the Soviet classroom 
newspaper Komsomolskaya 
Pravda. Reprints may be ob- 


tained from Scholastic. 


Strong defense of social 
studies appears in the new 
N.E.A. annual report of the 


profession to the public, Our 
School Studies. by Willard E. 


Givens, exec. sec. 


High School Enrollment to Drop Until 1954 


Until 1952 high school en- 
rollment will fall, says the U.S. 
Office of Education. Both 1949 
and 1950 will witness decreases 


of approximately 100,000. Mean- | 


while the “war baby” crop will 
add a million each year to ele- 
mentary schools. In 
tide will begin to reach the high 
schools. 

By 1960, if you live that 
long, you will see high schools 
bulging with 2,000,000 more 
students than now. If 





to fellow Republicans. 
| they 


Federal Aid (Cont’d.) 


No new developments at 


| press time. 


Most important, however, 
was Sen. Taft’s caucus lecture 
popular needs, he 
party would 

included aid to 


met 
warned, the 
No doubt he 


; education in bills for which he 


1954 this | 


demanded support. 


At the Philadelphia A.A.S.A, | 


meeting N.E.A. «xec. Sec. Wil- 
lard E. Givens denounced U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce opposi- 
tion to federal aid. 


Georgia Votes NO 
That Georgia votes 
more school funds doesn’t mean 
Georgians don’t favor education. 
They didnt like other items 
potiticians put on the ballot. 


against 


Poison Pen 

Mystery. Who sent hundreds 
of letters to many states smear- 
ing teaching? “What of your 
precious young years?,” the let- 
ter asked. “Gone, gone forever. 
... Teaching is the worst matri- 
monial blind alley that ever a 
girl can get into.” F.B.I. is look- 
ing tor the writer. 


“Doubly Unjust” 


Irvin R. Kuenzli, Sec.-Treas., 
A.F.T., amplifies our Capsule 
News story re teachers taking 
the census. 

“This brief editorial contains 
a statement,” he writes, “ “Let 


| participation be voluntary, says 
A.F.T. Also, let Census double | 


fee.’ Actually the A.F.T. did not 
recommend that the fee 
doubled, but that ‘since the 
salary offered enumerators now 
is not even as high as that of- 
fered teachers, it would there- 
fore be doubly unjust to “expect” 
teachers to work at a reduced 
scale in their vacations.’ ” 


schools should increase _ their 
holding power (now only about 
50 per cent) high schools would 
bulge even more. 

While elementary schools hire 
65 per cent of teachers, 63 per 
cent of trainees prepare for 
high school positions. 

Another statistic vital to ra- 
dio’s Miss Brooks: Of 289,000 
junior and senior high school 
teachers, 103,293 are men. Also, 
one of every 10 teachers leaves 


high | the profession each year. 


Unless | 


die. | 


be 


SALARIES UP 


N.E.A. Reports on 48-49 
Rates in City Schools 


Speaking of salaries—and who 
doesn’t—you will find exciting 
reading in N.E.A.’s new report 
on city school salaries. With fig- 
ures right down to January 
1949 we find: 


Size of City Median ’48-’49 


Over 500,000 $4242 
100,000 to 500 000 $3423 
30,000 to 100,000 $3150 
10,000 to 30,000 $2964 
5,000 to 10,000 $2783 
2,500 to 5,000 $2655 


Not bad until you apply the 
price index of 170 which de- 
flates that $3150 figure, for ex- 
ample, to $1853 purchasing 
power. 

Increases for teachers, though 
substantial, lag; a 66 per cent 
rise since 1939 against 105 per 
cent for employed persons. 

Good old supply and demand 
got in its licks. The salary 
median for shart supply elemen- 
tary teachers rose 67 per cent; 
not-so-short supply high school 
teachers only 53.2 per cent in 
large cities. 

Smaller cities finding teach- 
ers scarce, raised salaries more 
percentage-wise than larger 
cities. This shows up in figures 
for high schoo) principals. Big 
city principal salaries went up 
29 per cent; small city salaries 
zoomed up 64.3 per cent. 

Big city supt. salaries went 
up only 6 per cent; small cities, 
43.2. 

See April, 1949 N.E.A. Re- 
search Bulletin, 50 cents. 


ELECTED 
New officers of Nat'l Assn. of 
Sec. Sch. Prin.: W. E. Buckey, 
Fairmount, W. Va., pres.; W. L. 


Spencer, State Dept. of Ed. 
Montgomery, Ala., first  v.p. 
Joseph B. Chaplin, Bangor, 


Me., second v.p. 


Meetings to Come 

American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., May 
6-7. 

Am. Industrial Arts Assn., St 
Louis. May 12-14. 

Nat'l Citizenship Conf., New 
York. May 15-18. 

N.E.A. Assembly, 
July 3-8. 

Annual Elementary Ed. Conf, 
Boston. July 11-12. 


Boston. 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Especially Recommnded For— 
World History, Geography: 

Unit on Atomic Energy: (1) 
“Atoms at Work: A report on atomic 
energy in the Year 4 A.B. (After 
Bomb),” p. 6; (2) “The Atom 
Abroad” (the atom in world science 
and world politics), p. 9. 

“The Newest Dominions” (India- 
Pakistan-Ceylon), p. 10. 

Civies, Citizenship, American History: 

“America Takes to the Air,” p. 12. 
“Atoms at Work,” p. 6. 

All classes: 

“World News in Review,” p. 14. 

“The May Sky,” p. 19. 


Atomic Energy (p. 6) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLES 


During the past year atomic scientists 
continued their pioneering work by 
building new factories, finding new 
ways to split and use the atom, and by 
learning new safety devices. Prospec- 
tors are discovering new locations for 
mining ores of uranium (chief raw ma- 
terial of atomic power). 

Radioisotopes are being used in can- 
cer research. Projects are under wavy 
looking toward use of atomic power for 
ships and planes. An important devel- 
opment in protecting the public from 
radiation hazard is the bacterial-sludge 
method of rendering radioactive wastes 
harmless. 

The United States has “been the 
leader in developing practical uses of 
atomic energy, but scientists of many 
nations have contributed their knowl- 
edge to these projects. Other nations 
are working hard to develop atomic 
energy for war and peacetime uses. 

There is little prospect of agreement 
through the U.N. on international con- 
trol of atomic energy, because of the 
strongly opposed positions of Russia 
and the United States. The majoritv of 
the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission 
approve the U.S. plan for strict inter- 
national controls. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show the accomplishments of the 
past vear in developing atomic energy 
for peacetime uses. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What are the chief advances made 
in the atomic-energy field during the 
last year? 

2. What progress has been made in 
discovering new uranium fields? 


8. What is a radioisotope? What are 
some uses for radioisotopes? 

4. How can radioactive 
disposed of? 

5. What advantage would an atomic- 
propelled ship have over our present 
ships? An atomic-propelled airplane? 

6. How are scientists exploring the 
mystery of plant growth? 

7. What is the relationship between 
the charts on page 7 and the sketch on 
page 8? (Uranium atoms are being 
split, as in the final panel of the charts 
on page 7, in chain-reaction fission in- 
side the atomic pile, to produce radio- 
isotopes. ) 

8. If an atom were large enough to 
see, what do you think it would look 
like? (Vast open spaces in atom, swift 
movement of electrons, concentration of 
atom’s mass in the nucleus.) 


wastes be 


Student Activities 

1. Ask your parents if any factories 
in your community did research or de- 
velopment work on atomic energy dur- 
ing World War II. Are they doing any 
now? 

2. Make a_ notebook on _ atomic 
energy. Clip articles and pictures from 
newspapers and magazines. Report to 
class on interesting news stories. 


References 

1. “Atom: Biggest New Business,” 
U.S. News, Feb. 11, 1949, p. 22. 

2. “What Can the Atom Do for You?” 
Science Illustrated, June, 1946, p. 22. 

3. “World Worth Waiting For,” by 
H. Wolff, Coronet, Nov., 1948, p. 31. 

4. “Atom and the Businessman,” For- 
tune, Jan., 1949, p. 53. 
5. “Atom Driven 
July 5, 1948, p. 44. 

6. “Atom: Key to Better Farming,” 
U.S. News, June 4, 1948, p. 26. 


Planes,” Time, 


India (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions consists of dominions which are 
autonomous but are united by a com- 
mon bond of loyalty to the King and by 
trade ties. The bonds may be dissolved 
at any time, as evidenced by Eire’s re- 
cent break with the Commonwealth. 

Three former British possessions 
which recently gained dominion status 
are India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. The 
formation of two dominions within the 
Indian peninsula was accompanied by 
violence between Hindus and Moslems. 
India has since undertaken a program 
for reforming agriculture in a land of 


335 million pressed by food shortages. 
In industrial output, India ranks seventh 
in the world, A recent social gain has 
been the abolition of untouchability. 

Pakistan is divided into two parts in 
order to retain large Moslem majorities. 
Its economy is agricultural with wheat 
and rice the two main food crops. Jute, 
tea, and oil seeds are exported in great 
quantities. Pakistan was admitted to the 
U.N., where it has voted with the Mos- 
lem States. India, also a member, has 
been active in defending Indonesia 
against the Dutch before the U.N. 

Ceylon, the smallest dominion, ex- 
ports tea, rubber, and coconuts. Uni- 
versal suffrage and free schools have 
been established. 


Aim 

To help pupils to understand the role 
plaved by three British dominions, In- 
dia, Pakistan, and Ceylon, in the world 
today. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What ties hold the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations together? 

2. If you were a member of the In- 
dian Constituent Assembly would you 
favor or oppose leaving the British 
Commonwealth? Defend your position. 

3. Describe the resources of India 
which permit her to take a role of lead- 
ership in the Far East. What basic 
problems must India solve if she is to 
continue her progress? ' 

4. How do the people of Pakistan 
make a living? 

5. Compare the roles played by In- 
dia and Pakistan in the U.N. ' 

6. What resources of Ceylon qualify 
her for dominion status? 

7. How does nationalism help to ex- 
plain the demand of former British pos- 
sessions for independence or dominion 
status? 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” April 13 
issue, p. 3-T. 


Aviation (p. 12) 
Aim 

To discuss recent developments in 
commercial aviation. 


Student Activities 

Divide the class into committees. 
Each committee visits the offices and 
depot (or yards) of a major busline, 
railroad, or airline. Such visits should 
be arranged for in advance by letter or 
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M, new career in 


life insurance selling 
has brought me a high 
income and many per- 
sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
M + Y; Al hy. 


ture with confidence now, and it makes me 





. “lI can face the fu- 


happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 

So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Though he was successful 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. To 
find out more about your chances for 
success in this profitable field, send for 
our free booklet, “The Career For Me?” 
which includes a preliminary test to 
help predetermine your aptitude. If 
you qualify, our nearest Manazer will 

* explain the excellent on-the-job training 
course we offer to help you become 
established. And your contract under 
the famous Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
service fees and a coiiivrtable retire- 
ment income. 

Your starting point is the coupon 
below. Mail it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.Y. 





FOR FREE BOOKLET THE CAREER FOR ME’’— 


ADDRESS DEI'T 








Home Address.. 











May 18: 


May 25: 





COMING-—Last Three Issues 


“The Signing of the Magna Charta,” condensed version of the 
radio script from the C.B.S. “You Are There” series. 

New Zealand unit: (1) general article on New Zealand—No. 5 of 
British Commonwealth series; (2) Farmer-Whalers of New 
Zealand—a picture story. 

Junior Citizens in Action: the Dubuque, Iowa, Youth Council 
(“I-Am-An-American Day” feature). 

How We Live in Nicaragua. 

Old and New Ideas of the Universe (astronomy). 


The World Timber Shortage (economic geography). 
The Housing Situation( civics). 
Religion: Great Issues series. 


Free Ports (World Trade Week feature). 
Great Britain (No. 6 of British Commonwealth series). 
Scholastic Awards winners announced. 











telephone. Here are some things to do 
during the visit: 

1. Ask for travel posters, tourist guide 
books, etc. 

2. Ask about the latest in equipment 
and services offered by the line (wash 
rooms on buses, new observation cars 
on trains). If possible, inspect units 


containing this new equipment: Or look * 


at pictures. 

3. Ask about opportunities for careers 
for high school graduates. 

Report your findings to the class. 
(Remember that, if you're making a 
scrapbook of your trip this summer, you 
can get attractive colored pictures of 
some of the places you visit by picking 
up free travel folders.) 


Discussion Questions 

Why are more and more people trav- 
eling by plane? What is the new strato- 
cruiser like? What new equipment has 
helped airlines to improve their safety 
records? How can commercial airlines 
make ends meet? What is the “family 
plan” for travel? “Coach rates?” Why 
does the Post Office use helicopters? 
What is Fido? GCA? What are the Fed- 
eral Airways? What are scheduled air- 
lines? “Non-skeds?” Feeder lines? 


Note to City Teachers 

In many cities there are clubs for 
voung people who make a hobby of 
studying various phases of iransporta- 
tion: railroads, buses, etc. These clubs 
arrange trips at cost for club members. 
Such a hobby makes an excellent sum- 
mer activity for young people. (Ask 
vour Better Business Bureau or your 
Chamber of Commerce for the names 
of transportation clubs open to young 
people. ) 


The May Sky (p. 19) 


Catharine E. Barry, the author of this 
“Sky” series, discusses some of the 


things to watch for in May and during 
the summer vacation. 


Student Activity 


If it is possible this summer, visit a 
planetarium in one of our larger cities, 
(Ask your science teacher where the 
nearest planetarium is.) 








Round-table Discussion 


What.is the American system of busi- 
ness? How well does it work? Enter- 
prise, a 30-minute, 16mm. movie, sound, 
and color, is especially prepared fo 
classroom use. Also free are a 9-page 
teacher's manual and “Enterprise and 
Your Future”—a four-page round-table 
discussion. (Order enough copies of the 
latter for your students.) Address postal 
card to Public Relations Department, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 E. 40 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


The spring Semester Review Test, 
a four-page separate folder con- 
taining objective and visual quizzes 
for readers of World Week, will be 
delivered with next week’s issue 
(Mav 11). The tests will be based 
on national and international events 
and other social-studies articles in Ff 
World Week this semester. Every ff} 
pupil-subscriber will receive a per- 
sonal copy. If you wish to hold the 
test for later use, please be sure to 
remove the quiz sheets from the 
package as soon as it arrives. 











Answers to Citizenship Quiz p. 18 
I. Atomic Energy: A. 4, 5, 8, 2, 6, 
& 7, Bud, 3 eS. 
II. India, Pakistan, Ceylon: a-3, b-3, c-4 
d-4, e-2, f-2, g-1, h-4, i-3, j-1. 
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Safety Signs 
of the Atomic Age 


(see pages 6 and 9) 





The King’s traveling lock 
that turned into 
a push button 


. 


History says that wherever Henry VIII went, this 
lock was sure to go. 


For it’s the Beddington Lock, an early 16th Century 
masterpiece in metal, so rich-looking that Henry 
hated to part with it. 


As your art teacher will tell you, such early 
locks were fashioned by artists to reflect Roman, 
Byzantine or Renaissance design without much con- 
cern for the lock’s performance. 








It took many centuries for men to 
work out locks whose chief func- 
tion was to keep a door securely 
closed. 


When the automobile rolled onto 
the scene, the job became even 





tougher. A fast-moving vehicle can 
easily jar doors open unless the 
lock is especially designed for its 
purpose. 


It has never been easy to make a safe, 
itive lock even with the usual door 
andies. And when General Motors engineers 
first went to work on push-button door controls, 
the job seemed almost impossible. 


The lock had to hold against steady vibration. It 
had to resist the pressure of weatherstripping. It 
had to function easily — literally at a thumb’s 
pressure. 


And GM engineers had no intention of giving up 
a long-time GM advantage — that of locking the 
door from the outside without using a key — in this 
case, simply by holding the button in. 


The result was that it took a lot of specialized 
engineering to complete the transition from a King’s 
cumbersome traveling lock to a tidy little push 
button. Two years were spent on this new lock, and 
three engineering staffs did a lot of work in math, 
geometry and physics to bring it about. 


But among the values you find on GM cars today 
are door locks that open with a finger touch, hold 
tight against road jars and vibration and still lend 
their own touch of beauty to the car. 


A small thing, perhaps, on which to spend years of 
engineering effort — but a still further proof that, 
inside or out, you can’t beat General Motors for 
value. 





¢ “MORE AND BETTER THINGS Z| FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


Your Key to Greater Value 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK © CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
Frigidaire » GMC Truck & Coach * GM Diesel + Delco + United Motors Service + AC Spork Plugs 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast 
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Say What 
You Please! 


\ 
2 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


a 





Dear Editor: 

The opinion of Mr. Martin (“Say 
What You Please!,” April 6) that most 
teen-agers like the “immoral demonstra- 
tion of sex” in movies is absurd and 
insulting. The films that are most pop- 
ular are the westerns, and the “horse 
operas” are usually the cleanest films 
from a moral point of view. 

I consider Mr. Martin’s accusing 
Miss Murtaugh and Miss Donovan of 
hypocrisy to be extremely ungentle- 
manly. 

Charles Paul Randall 

St. Francis H.S., Biddeford, Maine 


o o oO 
Dear Editor: 

As a teen-ager, I offer my sincere 
apologies to, Miss Murtaugh and Miss 
Donovan for the outrageous letter writ- 
ten by Mr. (??) Kent Martin. To Mr. 
(P?) Martin, I say, “I'd sooner spend 
a quiet evening at home with an ‘old- 
fashioned’ girl than wallow in the filth 
of a lurid movie.” 


Peter Ralph Barry 
St. Francis H.S., Biddeford, Maine 


° o oO 


Dear Editor: 

Are you keeping up with modern 
youth? The youth of the community of 
Williamsburg in Brooklyn have formed 
a youth council of representatives from 
various religious, sogial, educational, 
and athletic groups. The purpose of 
this Neighborhood Youth Council is to 
organize the youth of Williamsburg in 
order to make our community a more 
wholesome place in which to live. 

Our Survey Committee has begun to 
investigate the resources and recrea- 
tional facilities the community has and 
to find out what facilities are lacking 
in order to make recommendations for 
improvements. We have also planned 
a clean-up campaign which our neigh- 


borhood needs badly. 


Helen. Goldberg, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 
Eastern District H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





(Continued on next page) 













































Trucks Bring ‘em In — by the Millions! 


Wherever you live... every necessity of life 


/ 


comes fo you all, or part of the way, by truck. 


There’s nothing unusual in what 
trucks carry.-It’s the way they 
move it that counts—with speed, 
flexibility and economy no other 
transportation system can provide. 
Many of us are apt to forget the 
vital part trucking plays in every- 
day life. Rolling from city-to-city, 


mut AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 


or state-to-state, is daily routine. 
But they’re also the connecting link 
between all other forms of trans- 
portation — between docks, termi- 
nals, farms, stores—and your home. 
Remember: because trucking helps 
all business to economize, you are 
the one who benefits in the end. 
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QUESTION AND 
ANSWER BOOK 


Here's one 
of the all- 
time favor- 
ites for high 
school boys 
and girls. 


Are you 
having dat- 
ing prob- 
lems? Gay 
Head will 
give you the 
answers in this entertaining book 
that covers the subject from A to Z. 


Are your parties dull? Do dances 
bore you? BOY DATES GIRL gives 
new and exciting tips on how to 
liven up a party’. . . how to make 
@ dance the event of the year. 


Forty-six pages of fun and fact 
... each page filled with informa- 
tion that will make you the perfect 
host . . . the perfect guest... 
the life of the party! 


Nearly 100 amusing drawings. 


_ BOY DATES GIRL costs only 
25c! And if you want ten or 
more, they are only 15¢ each. 





Use the handy coupon below and place 


your order TODAY. 
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TEast 12th St. 
New York 3, N.Y 
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Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 3) 


Dear Editor: 

I have been reading World Week for 
over a year now, and I really enjoy it. 
As it is a national magazine, my cousin 
in Indiana subscribes, too, and we often 
refer to World Week in our letters. 

The editorials recently have been 
tops, especially the one entitled “Don’t 
Jump to Conclusions” (March 23). 
Your articles on international affairs 
make’ me feel closer to the countries I 
read about. 

Betty Lou Hansen 
Normandy H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 


eo ~ fe 


Dear Editor: 

We would like to express our appre- 
ciation for Scholastic’s wonderful maga- 
zines, World Week and Literary Caval- 
cade. They help us both in English and 
modern history classes. Your articles 
have proved to be informative as well 
as enjoyable, and are written in the 
language the high school student under- 
stands. 

We were particularly glad to receive 
the January current events test. It was 
used as the current events examination 
in our history class. 


Margaret Birgiser, Barbara Crann, 
Joan Cunningham, Geraldine Egan, 
Darlene Farry, Loretta Fox, Beverly 
Frawley, Rita Hayes, Mary Lou 
Johnson, Virginia Kirstein, Rosemary 
Laskey, Jeanne Oberle, Helen Orosz, 
Colleen Pugh, Dorothy Starrie, Lil- 
lian Stebley; and Sister M. Michael, 
CJ. 

Modern European History Class 

St. Joseph Academy, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

I thoroughly disagree with what 
Leon C. Gauthier said in “Jam Session” 
(March 16). He seems to me to be @ bit 
snobbish. If the clubs he belongs to are 
just for the rich. I think the clubs should 
be discontinued. Clubs are supposed to 
bring about friendship, sportsmanship, 
and good feeling. They should not exist 
if they hurt other students’ feelings. 


Lorraine Konop 
Washington H. S., Two Rivers, Wis. 


& 2 ° 


Dear Editor: 

Your sports column (Feb. 23) men- 
tioned The Pride of the Yankees. Can 
you tell me who played the roles of 
Lou’s wife and of his parents? 


Claude Brittingham 
Detroit, Mich. 


Teresa Wright plays Lou’s wife. Elsa 
Janssen portrays Mom Gehrig and Lud- 
wig Stossel is Pop Gehrig.—Ed. 
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Beware of Analogies - 


KEYS TO CLEAR THINKING: 5 


ERE are two cartoons, both on the same subject. 
One, by a cartoonist favorable to President Tru- 
man, shows the President as a hard-working 

driver trying to push a balky Congress into action on 
his program of legislation."The other, by a cartoonist 
critical of President Truman, shows him as a playboy 
whose policies have bogged down through carelessness. 

Each of these drawings contains an analogy—a com- 
parison in pictures of a man and an institution to some 
familiar idea or object. The artists used these analogies 
to make their points clear, graphic, and convincing. 
They had a perfect right to do so as an aid in express- 
ing their theme. 

You cannot read a newspaper, a magazine, or a book, 
you cannot listen to a conversation, a radio broadcast, 
or a sermon, without being peppered with analogies or 
comparisons. When you say somebody in a traffic 
smash-up was “white as a sheet,” you are using an 
analogy. Poets constantly use analogies called similes 
or metaphors. A commentator may give pungency to 
his thought by some such analogy as this: “Manners 
are like the cipher in arithmetic; they may not be much 
in themselves, but they are capable of adding a great 
deal to the value of everything else.” 

An analogy may suggest the solution to a problem. 
Man got the idea of flying through the air from the 
flight of birds. The success of the Federal Union of the 
48 states of the United States has set a pattern for the 
United Nations, the North Atlantic Pact, and perhaps 
eventually for a real world federation. 


} So long as analogies are used to clarify points, or to 





give force and drama to ideas, or to suggest solutions 
for problems, their use is commendable. But note that 
they do not contribute any new facts or truth. They 
can be used just as well to make a false or malicious 
thought clear as to make a good and constructive 
thought clear. In short, when analogies are used as 
proof, they are wrongly used. 

Therefore our fifth rule for clear thinking must be: 
Beware of analogies; even though they help to make 
our thoughts clear, they never prove anything. 

Mr. Harris was the father of a large family. He liked 
to talk about their education. “When my kids go to 
high school,” he’d say, “I don’t want them to waste time 
on easy studies like Music, Art, Home Economics, and 
Industria] Arts. I want them to study tough subjects— 
the harder the better. After all, the mind is like a mus- 
cle. You don’t strengthen weak muscles on weights that 
are easy to lift.” Was Mr. Harris making a legitimate 
use of analogy? Do you think he had proved what he 
was driving at? 

The person who argues from analogy says in effect: 
“X is similar to Y in regard to a, b, and c. Therefore it 
is safe to conclude that X is also similar to Y with re- 
spect to d and e.” That is like saying that a flying 
squirrel is similar to a bird because it can hear and see 
and can sail through the air from limb to limb; therefore 
a flying squirrel must have wings and feathers. You can 
see where that gets us. Simply because two things are 
similar in some respects is no proof that they are similar 
in all respects. More facts are needed. 

So when you hear a striking or beautiful analogy, 
just ask yourself: That’s fine, but where is the evidence 
to show that the whole viewpoint is sound? 

Next week: Look for Cause and Effect 


~ 






Brookhaven National Laboratory photo 


EARLY four years ago the atomic 
bomb burst over Hiroshima, Japan. 
“The Bomb” blasted open the 

door to a new sort of life for all of us. 
Will it be .a life haunted by fear of 
more and more terrible atomic war- 
fare? Or will it be a life in which 
atomic power takes the burden of 
man’s routine work, brings man new 
comforts, frees man for his highest 
achievements in the arts, science, gov- 
ernment, education? 

Just a year ago (May 10, 1948, to 
be exact) World Week reported on 
atomic energy in the postwar world. 
At that time it looked as if statesmen 
had lost the first round in the struggle 
for international control of atomic 
- * power. At that time it looked as if sci- 


~ 








U. 8. Army photograph 


INSTRUMENTS of the Atomic Age— 


At top: man at right is measuring radi- 
ation with a CUTIE PIE. Man at left is 
packing a radioisotope for shipment in 
special lead-lined shipping container 
which prevents escape of deadly rays. 


Lower photo: GEIGER COUNTER, another 
type of radioactivity “‘adding machine.” 
In photo it is being used to detect tracer 
atoms in the plant. Radioactive phos- 
phorus was mixed with phosphate fer- 
tilizer, which was absorbed from the 
soil by the plant. By this method scien- 
tists study how plants use soil minerals. 


entists had won the first round in the 
struggle to harness the atom for peace- 
time uses. 

What’s the outlook today—one year 
later—“Year 4 After Bomb”? 

No sensational new uses for atomic 
energy were discovered during the past 
year. But it was a year of pioneering 
just the same. 

It was a year of building the strange 
new factories of the Atomic Age. It was 
a year of developing new ways to split 
and use the atom. It was a year of 
learning how to protect atomic workers 
and the-public at large from the invisi- 
ble menace of atomic radiation. It was 
a year when actual experiments began 
toward turning many hopes, ideas, and 
speculations into practical reality. 


Atoms 


at Work 


A report on atomic energy 
in the Year 4 A. B. (After Bomb) 


By Nathan A. Neal 


President-elect, National Science Teachers Association 


With gigantic new machines, scien- 
tists are learning more about how to 
squeeze energy out of the atom. Be- 
wildering words like cyclotron, beta- 
tron, synchrotron, electronic accelera- 
tor, leap at us as we read the daily pa- 
pers. All of these monstrous machines 
are atom-smashers. That is, they are 
machines that whirl atomic particles at 
terrific speeds and then fire the parti- 
cles at the nucleus of an atom. If the 
particle hits the nucleus, the nucleus 
(central part of the atom), splits. The 
outrush of “liberated” particles from 
the split nucleus is atomic energy. 

Of the atom-smashers, the newest 
and perhaps the most important is the 
bevatron. There aren’t any in existence 
yet. England is leading the world race 
to build the first one. Two others, even 
more powerful, are being built in this 
country. 

One of these, for the University of 
California at Berkeley, California, will 
hurl atomic particles with a six-billion- 
volt* push. (Remember that the elec- 
tricity in your home has a force of only 
110 volts.) 

Atom-splitting comes in small pack- 
ages, too. One tiny machine is no big- 
ger than a flower pot. With a pinch of 
uranium as fuel, it produces small-scale 
atomic explosions. Protons and neu- 
trons, the two types of particles in the 
atomic nucleus, are jarred apart. The 
“flower pot” atom-smasher detects and 
counts the wandering neutrons. It is a 
useful tool for study of the mysterious 
forces that hold the atom together. Re- 
search of this kind has no _ practical 
value—today. It may be the key to 
great new discoveries in the future. 


Atomic Machines 
There are two main types of atomic 
machines. 
One—a highly efficient one, too—is 
the atomic bomb. This is a method of 





atom-splitting so violent. and uncon; | 





* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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trolled that it produces a devastating 
explosion. ‘ 

The other is the nuclear reactor. This 
is a means of slowing down and con- 
trolling atomic explosions. In this ma- 
chine lies the real hope for peacetime 
use of atomic power. (See sketch of 
atomic pile on page 8. The atomic pile 
is one of the best known forms of 
nuclear reactors. ) 


Radioisotopes 


The first “offspring” of the nuclear 
reactor to be put to practical use is the 
radioisotope. 

In the reactor, atoms are bombarded 
with neutrons. Atoms of some ée- 
ments absorb a few extra neutrons. 
This transforms the element into an iso- 
tope. An isotope acts in most ways ex- 
actly like the original element. But it 
usually is not very stable and sooner or 
later breaks down into a more stable 
form. In the process, atoms of such 
isotopes give off rays. Such an isotope 
is said to be radioactive. For short, it is 
called a radioisotope. 

Radium, an element which is nat- 
urally radioactive, has long been used 
to treat certain types of cancer. Some 
radioisotopes are now being used to 
pinch-hit for radium. In some respects 
they are even more useful than radium. 
Besides, they are a lot cheaper. Radio- 
isotopes can be mass-produced in pres- 
ent atognic furnaces. 

A large part of all radioisotopes now 
being made go for cancer research and 






@® THE 3 BASIC PARTICLES IN THE ATOM 








treatment. The U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission controls all atomic prod- 
ucts in the United States. Recently 
AEC offered radioisotopes free of 
charge for cancer research. 


Atoms—at Your Service 


We have shipped radioisotopes to 16 
countries. Demand is increasing. Mor 
than 60 industrial, chemical, drug, ~ 
other concerns use them in research. 

What good are they? Radioactive 
piston rings, for example, help test 
lubricating oils in automobile motors. 
As the motor runs, microscopic* bits 
of metal wear away. Geiger counters 
(instruments for detecting radioactiv- 


ity) can follow: the radioactive particles ~ 


and show how fast the ring is wearing. 
Thus research workers can determine 
what oils prevent wear best. 

Another way in which the atom has 
gone to work is the atomic clock recent- 
ly built by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. It is the most accurate clock in 
the world. In the past, clocks were reg- 
ulated by observation of the moment 
when stars came into view. In other 
words, timekeeping depended upon the 
rotation of the earth on its axis*—a 
method of timekeeping which is not en- 
tirely accurate. 

The atomic clock depends upon the 
fact that the, vibration of atoms within 
molecules* sets up radio waves of very 
high frequency.* Radio methods meas- 
ure these waves and translate them into 
a measurement of the passage of time. 





Atomic particles are dangerous. They 
may break down the white cells of the 
blood. A few atomic scientists have 
suffered eye injury. 

How are atomic workers protected? 

They work behind heavy shields of 
lead or concrete. Graphite and other 
materials are used to imprison or slow 
down deadly rays of atomic explosions. 
Special gloves, masks, and other equip- 
ment have been developed. Warning _ 
systems show exactly where the invisi- . 








Powerful forces, which are not fully 
understood, hold together the nucleus of 
atoms. In some atoms these forces are 
weaker than in others. Uranium 235, a 
rare variant (isotope) of uranium (see 
chart 3 below), has a weakly-united 
nucleus that can be easily cracked to 
pieces by the blow of a wandering nev- 
tron. This splitting of the atom is called 
fission. In chart 4 you see what hap- 
pens when the nucleus of a U-235 atom 
splits. Two new atoms are formed and a 
few neutrons fly free. ° 

If one of these free neutrons hits an- 
other U-235 nucleus, the latter will split 
in its turn. Each split nucleus liberates 
more neutrons, which are then availa- 
ble to split still other nucleii. This con- 
tinuing process is called a chain reac- 
tion. In an atomic bomb the chain re- 
action goes on, uncontrolled, in a mighty 
explosion. In an atomic pile (see illus- 
tration, page 8), scientists can control 
and regulate the chain reaction. 


Charts adapted from ‘‘The Atomic Bomb,’’ Copyright 1946 by“Lewellen’s Club Productions, Chicago, TIL 


INSIDE THE ATOM: A Picture Diagram 


the electron the proton the neutron ELECTRONS:2 

° TOMIC 
Electrical charge: nega- Electrical charge: posi- Electrical charge: none. PROTONS :2 panne 
tive. Not part of nucleus tive. Part of the nucleus Part of nucleus, like pro- 2 
but whirls around nucleus Positive charge holds ton. When released, serves PROTONS: ATOMIC 
like earth around sun. electrons in orbit. as atomic “bullet.” NEUTRONS: 2} WE/GHT-4 
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A stray neutron hits the fissionable U-235 nucleus; the nucleus 
spare neutrons. Multiplied billions of 
times, this process becomes a “chain reaction” or atomic explosion. 
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ble dangers of atomic rays are lurking. 

Some of the queer new safety signs 
of our modern atomic factories are 
shown on the cover. (“Hot” and “con- 
tamination” both mean danger from 
radioactivity. ) 

Amazingly few radiation accidents 
have marred our atom-splitting work. 
Atomic workers today are safer than 
the average industrial worker. 

But the radioactive peril is not yet 
conquered. How about the radioactive 
waste products that will pile higher 
and higher as atomic production in- 
creases? Should these wastes be buried 
in the ground? Dumped into the sea? 
Both these disposal methods could cre- 
ate dangers for men and animals. 

An exciting discovery by the U. S. 
Public Health Service is that certain 
types of bacteria* seem to “eat up” ra- 
dioactive wastes. 

In modern sewage disposal plants, 
bacteria are used to purify wastes. In 
somewhat the same way, bacteria can 
take the radioactive “sting” out of 
atomic wastes and leave them harm- 
less. The bacterial sludge which has 
absorbed the radiation can be com- 
pressed to very small size. This greatly 
simplifies the disposal problem. Three 
atomic-energy plants are studying this 
promising method of handling radioac- 
tive wastes. 


Atomic Seapower 
What of the future? 


Nuclear reactors create great heat. 





Some day research men expect to har- 
ness that heat by turning it into elec- 
tricity to drive machinery. They can 
do so now on a small scale. How long 
will it take to produce power on a large 
scale from nuclear heat? The best guess 
is 10 to 20 years. 

Perhaps the first big use of atomic 
power will be at sea. The Navy has let 
a contract to Westinghouse Electric 
Company to build an atomic power 
plant that can drive a ship. 

Probably an atomic ship engine can 
be built that will weigh less than the 
engine, plus the fuel, carried by a mod- 
ern ocean-going vessel. The fuel for an 
atomic ship would weigh very little. 
Except for the shielding material, it 
wouldn’t take as much room as a sailor’s 
sea chest. A single pound of uranium 
or other atomic fuel, it is estimated, 
could provide the energy of 1,500 tons 
of coal or 230,000 gallons of oil. Such 
a ship could stay at sea almost indefi- 
nitely without refueling. 


Atoms Aloft 


Very hush-hush is NEPA. It’s a U. S. 
Air Forces project. It means Nuclear 
Energy Propulsion for Aircraft. 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Cor- 
poration’ is trying to build a power 
plant for an airplane. Such a plane 
would be at least as large as our big- 
gest planes of today. It would run at 
great speed, to take advantage of the 
enormous power of its atomic engine. 
Today our fastest supersonic planes 
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Wide World 


Making radioisotopes in Oak Ridge, Tenn., atomic pile: Uranium rays make 


chemicals radioactive. Graphite slows down rays. Concrete keeps rays inside pile. 





run out of fuel in a few minutes. An 
atomic plane might stay aloft for hours, 
or days. 


Mystery of Life 


We owe our very lives to photosyn- 
thesis. This is the process by which 
green plants gather energy from the 
sun and turn it into chemical com- 
pounds.* These compounds, in the 
form of plants or in the form of ani- 
mals that eat plants, provide practically 
all of our food. 

Scientists have studied photosynthe- 
sis for years and they're as puzzled as 
ever. 

The new key that may help unlock 
the mystery of plant growth is radio- 
active carbon. 

The basic “food” of plants is*carbon. 
Plants take carbon from the air in the 
form of the gas, carbon dioxide. With 
carbon dioxide, water, and sunlight, 
green plants make complicated com- 
pounds by processes that science has 
not yet learned to duplicate. 

Scientists are feeding plants with a 
radioactive isotope of carbon (usually 
“carbon 14”). Rays from these radio- 
active particles can be picked up by a 
Geiger counter (as in photo on page 
6). Thus research workers can follow 
carbon on its journey through plants 
and find out what happens to it. This 
“tracer” carbon, little by little, is be- 
traying the steps of photosynthesis. In 
time, perhaps, the whole secret will be 
laid bare. Then we can hope to make 
that great energy-factory, the sun, 
work harder to produce food for us. 

Other radioactive tracers are at work 
for man’s food supplies. Mixed in the 
soil with fertilizers, for instance, tracers 
show how plants use minerals and thus: 
help agricultural experts produce bet- 
ter fertilizers. 


A Word of Caution 


Utilizing the energy of the atom, 
we have been told, is the greatest of 
all methods for doing more work for 
man. It is important to remember that 
release of atomic energy creates no 
new energy. Matter and energy may be 
changed from one to the other—but 
there is no loss and no gain overall. We 
can change the shape and form of 
things, but we can’t change the total 
supply of energy and matter. The stuff 
is still there. 

These laws of “conservation of mat- 
ter” and “conservation of energy” hold 
true with a new source of energy such 
as atomic power. We human beings 
will not have less work to do. Atomic 
power will merely change the form of 
our work. More work is made in the 
process of finding easier ways to do 
other work. Often the new kinds of 


work may be less burdensome, but E 


more exacting, than the old, 
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The Atom 


ANKE E skill and Yankee science 
WV ics harnessed the atom for prac- 
tical use. 

In the United States we created the 
first successful atomic chain-reaction. 
We built the first successful -atomic 
bomb. We manufactured the first suc- 


cessful peacetime atomic product 
(radioisotopes) . 
But we Americans didn’t do the 


job alone. Men of many nations helped 
us. 

There were the ancient Greeks, first 
men to conceive the idea of atoms as 
the basic building blocks of the uni- 
verse. There was the English scientist, 
Dalton, who 150 years ago laid the 
foundation of our modern ideas about 
the atom. There were the pioneers of 
radioactivity, half a century ago: the 
German, Roentgen, puzzling over 
X-rays; the Frenchman, Becquerel, 
who found rays from uranium; the 
French-Polish team, the Curies, dis- 
coverers of radium. There was Albert 
Einstein, then in Switzerland, struck 
in 1905 with the thought that matter 
and energy are really different forms of 
the same thing and can be changed into 
each other. There was Lord Rutherford, 
of England, pioneer in atom-smashing. 
There were the German scientists— 
Meitner, Hahn, Strassmann—whoshowed 
how the uranium atom could be split. 

An international team built The 
Bomb. On the team were such men as 
Niels Bohr of Denmark, Enrico Fermi 
of Italy, Sir James Chadwick of Eng- 
land. 

Today, as in the past, atomic science 
is world-wide. As a political problem, 
too, the atom is a world problem. 


Uranium, Piles, Isotopes 


Today’s “Forty-niners” are prospec- 
tors for uranium, not for gold. The 
U. S. and Australia each offer $10,000 
rewards for usable new uranium finds. 
Recent “strikes” are reported in the 
U. S. West, in Alaska, several parts of 
Canada, Cornwall (England), and cen- 
tral France. The French deposit is con- 
veniently close to France’s first plant 
for treating uranium ore for atomic 
uses. This plant is nearing completion. 
A newly-discovered uranium-bearing 
mineral, sengierite, may add to the re- 
sources of the uranium-rich Belgian 
Congo. Behind the Iron Curtain, mines 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the 
Soviet zone of Germany are producing 
uranium for Soviet Russia, which also 
has deposits of her own. 

Sweden plans to obtain uranium 
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. GERMANY’S only atom-smasher, at Heidelberg, 
is engaged in “peaceful research” (above left). 


CANADA'S first atomic-energy plant, at Chalk 
River, Ontario, is well guarded (above right). 


FRANCE’S first atomic pile (right below) was 
recently opened near Paris. At controls is Mme. 
Irene Curie, atomic scientist and wife of Dr. 
Frederic Joliot-Curie, France's atomic chief. 


from certain oil shales. Oil shales are 
types of rock containing particles of 
oil. 

Eight of the 12 atomic piles known 
to be in operation are in the U. S. Two 
more are at Harwell, England; one at 
Chalk River, Canada; the other in 
France, near Paris. 

Canada, Great Britain, and France 
have begun to produce their own 
radioisotopes in atomic piles. Sweden, 
Norway, India, and perhaps Soviet 
Russia are expected to begin produc- 
tion soon. 


Atomic Weapons 


Since the war the U. S. has con- 
tinued to make atomic weapons. We 
have tried out some of them at testing 
grounds established in our new Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands (see 
World Week April 6 issue). 

Other countries are developing war 
uses for the, atom, too. Last month, in 
great secrecy, Great Britain tested an 
atomic-ray device on a cruiser in Fal- 
mouth Harbor. 

Of course, the $64 question is: Does 
Russia have The Bomb? Nobody 
knows. Most experts think that, sooner 
or later, Russia will be able to make an 
atomic bomb. We know the Russians 
are very active in atomic science. Last 
month several major awards in the an- 
nual Stalin Prizes for scierfce went to 
atomic scientists. 

The subject of atomic weapons 
brings us back to our starting point. 


Wide World 


As we reminded you in the first para- 
graph of this atomic unit, back on 
page 6, the world’s great unsolved 
problem is: How can we make sure 
atomic energy will be used for peace 
and not for war? 


International Control 


The United Nations set up an 
Atomic Energy Commission to tackle 
this problem. U. S. and Russian mem- 
bers could. not agree. After two years 
the Commission, stalemated, quit meet- 
ing a year ago. 

Last fall the U. N. General Assembly 
asked the Commission to try again. In 
recent months the Commission has re- 
sumed meetings. The U. S. sticks to its 
“Baruch plan” for strict international 
control of atomic energy as a first step. 
The majority of the Commission has 
endorsed this plan and so has the U. N. 
General Assembly. With equal deter- 
mination, Russia is sticking to her owt 
plan, which was proposed to (and re- 
jected by) the General Assembly last 
fall. Under this plan atomic weappns 
would be outlawed simultanepusly 
with the setting up of international 
controls. The U. S. considers this as 
just a scheme for getting rid of U. S. 
atomic bombs without assurance of any 
real controls. 

As of today, prospects for agreement 
are not bright. 
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Turbaned firemen run through drill on blast walls of an Indian oil refinery. 


tions held a “family reunion” last 

month. Strictly speaking it was a 
conference of the prime ministers of 
the British dominions. The three newest 
dominions represented were India, Pa- 
‘ kistan, and Ceylon. These three are 
former British possessions which have 
attained dominion status since the end 
of World War II. 

The other dominions have been dis- 
cussed in other articles this semester— 
Australia (Feb. 2 issue), the Union of 
South Africa (Mar. 9), Canada (Mar. 
23), and New Zealand (May 11). 

Conspicuously absent from this family 
gathering were (1) Ireland, a former 
dominion which last month cut its last 
link with the Commonwealth and pro- 
claimed itself a republic on Easter. Mon- 
day (see news pages, Apr. 27 issue); 
and (2) Burma, a former British pos- 
sion which skipped the dominion stage 
altogether and declared itself a sov- 
ereign republic on January 4, 1948 (see 
Nov. 8 issue). 


Tee British Commonwealth of Na- 


Young Ceylonese learn pottery trade by working simple designs on hand wheel. 


South African leaders, especially 
those of the Nationalist party now in 
power, have on occasion said that they 
favor a break with the Commonwealth. 
They have called for the establishment 
of a Union of South Africa republic. 

The dominions are overseas “chil- 
dren” of Britain who have grown to 
political maturtiy. They enjoy complete 
independence in domestic and foreign 
relations. They pass their own laws. 
They have their own diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries. Neither 
the British King nor the British Parlia- 
ment can interfere in their affairs. Their 
only tie to the mother country is a vol- 
untary allegiance to the British King. 

There is an unmistakable rise of local 
national feeling in many of the do- 
minions. Some would like to eat their 
cake and have it, too. They would like 
to become sovereign republics but at 
the same time remain associated in 
some way with the British Common- 
wealth. Many observers foresee in the 
near future drastic alterations in the 
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The 


Newest 


basic structure of the British Common- 
wealth. 

A case in point is India, a fledgling 
dominion of less than two years’ stand- 
ing. There is a strong sentiment among 
the Indian people for a republic. The 
Indian government is caught between 
its pledge to proclaim the country a 
sovereign, independent state and its de- 
sire to keep India within the British 
Commonwealth. It does not want to 
sacrifice economic, military, and other 
practical advantages (such as technical 
advice and assistance) which are part 
and parcel of Commonwealth member- 
ship. Nor, for that matter, does the 
British Commonwealth wish to lose a 
strategically and economically impor- 
tant member. 

India’s Prime Minister Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru recently declared, “We are 
going to be a republic. We shall have 
unfettered freedom in shaping our do- 
mestic and foreign policy. If we can 
retain any link with the Commonwealth 
within that framework, we might do so, 
but such a relationship will be on the 
basis of complete equality.” 

These are the stresses and _ strains 
affecting the British Commonwealth «as 
a whole. Now for a close-up of its three 
“youngest” members. 


India, Leader of Asia 


On August 15, 1947, Britain’s 200- 
year-old control of the vast Indian sub- 
continent ended. Two new self-gov- 
erning nations were born—the Dominion 
of India and the Dominion of Pakistan. 

Freedom from British rule, however, 
did not bring them freedom from want 
nor freedom from strife. 

The principal cause of the strife was 
religious. Following the partition of the 
subcontinent into two’ nations, there 
were still some 38,000,000 Moslems 
living in Hindu India, and about 19,- 
000,000 Hindus living in Moslem Pa- 
kistan. These “islands” of minorities in 
the two new dominions became the 
scenes of fierce fighting. The death toll 
during the early weeks of independence 
exceeded 200,000 lives. 

Another bone of contention between 
the two dominions was the “princely 
states.” Most of these states promptly 
joined either India or Pakistan. One of 
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India, Pakistan, and Ceylon are 


self-governing partners in British Commonwealth 


Dominions 


Wide World 
It takes lots of wind to 
become a snake charmer. 


est of the princely states, located in the 
center of India. Hyderabad’s ruler is a 
Moslem, but the majority of his sub- 
jects are Hindus. He decided to hold 
out, refusing to give in to either do- 
minion. On September 13, 1948, India 
invaded Hyderabad which, after a 
token resistance, surrendered. 

In Kashmir, located on the northwest 
frontier, the rival claims of Moslems 
and Hindus brought about bitter and 
extended fighting. Here the situation 
was reversed. Most of the population is 
Moslem, and the ruling prince is a 
Hindu. Moslem tribesmen invaded 
Kashmir to force its annexation to Pa- 
kistan. The Indian government sent its 
troops to ward off the invaders. India 
brought the matter to the United Na- 
tions Security Council. The Council 
ordered a “cease fire.” Both sides then 
agreed to a vote to be held in the area 
to determine its future status. Chester 
W. Nimitz, Fleet Admiral of the U. S. 
Navy, was appointed on March 21 by 
U. N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie, to 
administer the plebiscite. 

A severe blow was sustained by In- 
dia last year when her spiritual leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi, was assassinated. He 
was a lifelong champion of a free 
united India. His death so shocked the 
two dominions that many violent groups 
were forced out of existence. 

Prime Minister Nehru, a moderate 
socialist, and his cabinet head the In- 
dian government. They are responsible 
to the popularly electéd constituent 









Under the new constitution, which is 
now before the constituent assembly for 
final approval, India is to be a “sov- 
ereign democratic republic.; It is to be 
governed by a two-house parliament. 
A president is to be elected for a five- 
year term by an electoral college. The 
proposed constitution includes a bill of 
rights patterned after the American 
model. 

On November 29, 1948, an event of 
great historic significance occurred in 
India. The age-old stigma of “untouch- 
ability” of certain groups imposed by 
India’s caste system was outlawed by 
the constituent assembly. The measure 
was passed without opposition. The 
chamber resounded with handclapping 
and shouts of Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai 
(Victory to Mahatma Gandhi). Ten 
months after his death, Gandhi won the 
victory which he had cherished almost 
as much as India’s freedom. 

The outlawing of untouchability in 
India has been compared to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States. 
There were no fewer than 45,000,000 
untouchables in the dominion. Accord- 
ing to an ancient superstition their 
touch—even their shadow—was consid- 
ered to be polluting to upper-caste 
Hindus. 

The Dominion of India “inherited” 
the membership of the old India in the 
United Nations. Because of her size 
(area: 1,220,000 sq. mi.; population: 
335,000,000), India has assumed politi- 
cal leadership ofthe newly independent 
nations of Asia. They look to her for 


guidance in world affairs. In recent 
months she has led the fight at various 
international conferences on behalf of 
Indonesia against the Netherlands. 

India is free, but she is still hungry. 
The problem, in its simplest, is that 
there is too little food for too many 
people. The increase in population is 
more than 3,000,000 a year. This is 
causing a constantly growing pressure 
on India’s land. In some farming areas, 
there are a thousand people to the 
square mile (compared with 280 in 
New York State. ) 

Farms can barely feed those who 
cultivate them, leaving little surplus to 
feed the city population. The govern- 
ment is introducing agricultural re- 
forms to relieve the impoverished peas- 
ants. India grows one quarter of the 
world’s tea. Her other main crops are 
wheat, rice, corn, barley, millet and 
cotton. 

Industrially, the picture is much 
brighter. India ranks seventh among 
the nations of the world in industrial 
production. She is the second largest 
producer of manganese (used in the 
manufacture of steel), ranks seventh 
in the world as steel producer; ninth in 
coal production. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Works, near Calcutta, is the big- 
gest plant of its kind in the entire Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

India has vast natural resources, 
most of which are still to be tapped. 
The government has embarked upon a 
huge industrialization program to make 
maximum use of the country’s re- 
sources. Already the government is 
working on plans for a dozen or more 
hydroelectric programs, similar to our 
TVA. Through such measures the gov- 
ernment hopes to raise the standard of 
living of all its people. 

Many of the basic industries, such 
as electric power, are controlled by the 
government. But India does not plan 
further large-scale nationalization (pub- 
lic ownership) for many years to come. 
Meanwhile, India is interested im at- 
tracting private investors from other 
lands to aid in the development of the 
country. 


Pakistan, the Divided Land 

Pakistan is, } geographically,S a _ di- 
vided state—a part of it is in north- 
western and another part in northeast- 
ern India. This is an arrangement made 
strictly from necessity. Since the Mos- 
lems are not concentrated in one geo- 
graphical region, the partitioning had 
to be done in “pieces,” in order to put 
as many Moslems as possible under 
Pakistan’s rule. 

The two zones of Pakistan are a 
thousand miles apart. Jointly they in- 
clude an area of 361,000 square miles, 
which is almost equal to the total areas 

“ (Concluded on page 16) 














the tens of thousands this year! Be- 

fore the season’s over, more than 
150,000 Americans will fly to the Old 
World to visit the home of Shakespeare, 
to roam through the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and to explore the ruins that 
once were Pompeii. 

Millions of other Americans will 
speed by plane, train, or bus to explore 
North America from Alaska to Panama. 

Recently 177 seniors of Ann Arbor 
High School took a Capital Airlines 
plane to Washington, D. C., for a visit 
to the capital. It was the twenty-second 
annual pilgrimage of Ann Arbor’s sen- 
ior class but the first by plane. 

Thousands of other high school stu- 
dents and teachers are taking group 
trips this spring and summer to visit 
Mount Vernon and other historic and 
literary shrines of America. Many of 
them are going by plane. 


Speed, Comfort, Safety 


The major airlines are making news- 
paper and magazine headlines these 
days with news releases on the latest 
planes, with the establishment of new 
safety and speed records. 

Pan American World Airways put 
its first stratocruiser into operation last 
month on the “run” to Hawaii. In all, 
six major airlines plan to put strato- 
cruisers on flights (mostlv overseas) in 
the next few months. 

The great two-decked stratocruiser 
carries a crew of 7 and 75 passengers 
seated (or 27 in berths and 39 seated). 
At 25,000 feet, the stratocruiser’s nor- 
mal speed is about 340 miles per hour. 
It is estimated that the average flight 
from New York to London will be 10% 
hours. 

American Airlines is first of the ma- 
jor lines to own a completely new, post- 
war fleet of aircraft. American operates 
40-passenger Convair flagships and 58- 
passenger DC-6 flagships. 

New equipment has helped our ma- 
jor airlines set an enviable record for 
passenger safety in 1948. Last year the 
fatalities from air crashes (1.41 for 
every 100,000,000 passenger-miles 
flown) was less than half of the 1947 
record (3.2). 

People enjoy the fast travel, the hot 
meals served on the planes, and the 
new, special rates. By traveling early 
in the week (when travel ordinarily is 
light), families can fly at reduced “fam- 
ily rates” on several airlines. 

Some airlines such as Pan American 
and Capital are offering special “coach 
rates” for passengers who are willing to 
travel “tourist class” rather than first 
class. Some coach-rate tickets provide 
no meals while on flight; others provide 
for box lunches rather than the hot 
meal served on first-class planes. On 
some sky-coach flights, the planes carry 
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more passengers and have less comfort- 
able seats than the more luxurious first- 
class reclining seats. 

Pan American’s daily tourist-class 
service from New York to Puerto Rico 
charges a one-way fare of $75 as com- 
pared with the $133 first-class rate. 
Capital runs a skycoach service be- 
tween New York, Pittsburgh, and Chi- 
cago. 

Coach rates are offered by airlines to 
attract passengers who do not now fly, 
but some airlines believe that many of 
the coach passengers are likely to be 
those people who formerly traveled first- 
class. If that is true, the coach-rate offer 
would be no solution to the airlines’ 
problem of how to fly “in the blue” and 
not “in the red.” 


Soaring Costs 


The commercial airlines have one big 
headache today—how to make ends 
meet. The cost of gasoline and ground 
service is up; the wages paid air work- 
ers are up; the cost of buying new 
planes and other equipment is up. 

How are the airlines going to meet 
these increased costs without raising 
rates so high that passengers will de- 
cline to pay them? Bigger planes carry- 
ing more passengers may help. 

Some airlines also urge the Govgrn- 
ment to increase the rates charged for 
air mail. New business is being brought 
to the airlines through the Post Office’s 
introduction of air parcel post and air 
mail postal cards. 
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A helicopter speeds air mail pickup between suburban and downtown Post Offices. 


In recent years air freight has be- 
come big business. Unwrapped dresses 
are flown on racks from New York City 
factories to Los Angeles, Dallas, and 
other city stores. The garment industry 
ranks first in using air freight; ma- 
chines and parts rank second; while 
fruits and vegetables have dropped to 
third place in importance. 

Until] 1948, air cargo usually was 
flown in outmoded -passenger planes 
and in extra space in regularly sched- 
uled passenger planes. Now special 
cargo planes are increasingly in use. 
Some airlines are installing power- 
driven conveyor belts to load baggage 
and cargo on their planes. 

In Los Angeles and Chicago helicop- 
ters are used to pick up air mail from 
outlying Post Office branches. 

Our Government is anxious that all 
these services of the airlines should pay 
enough income to keep the lines in a 
healthy condition, because aviation is 
an important arm of the national de- 
fense. The air crews, the ground crews, 
and other air personnel who work for 
commercial airlines now would be a big 
asset in time of national crisis. So 
would the planes and other equipment 
developed for commercial aviation. 

Likewise, commercial aviation has 
advanced markedly as a result of new 
equipment and know-how developed 
from experience in World War II and 
from the current Berlin airlift opera- 
tion. 

Federal aid helped increase the num- 
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Pan American World Airways 


The Stratocruiser ‘Clipper America” flies between Hawaii and our West Coast. 


ber of U. S. airports from 5,258 to 
about 6,100 in 1948. During the year 
marked progress was made in installing 
improved navigation aids at the various 
airports. Radar and radio landing aids 
made it possible for airlines to operate 
under less favorable weather conditions 
at 79 airports. 

Recently “Fido” went into operation 
at the Los Angeles airport. Fido is the 
name given to the new unit which 
shoots clouds of black smoke into the 
sky to raise low “ceilings” (clouds, fog, 
etc.) over airports. Before Fido’s instal- 
lation, soupy skies often kept planes 
from landing at some airports and pas- 
engers had to be routed to more dis- 
tant places. Now 75-foot ceilings can 
be raised to as high as 400 feet. 

In the Berlin airlift, where we are 
flying in thousands of tons of coal and 


leokout Lounge, 20th Century, Ltd., shows comfort of dern p 9 


other supplies -daily, our aviators have 
set remarkable safety records. Ground 
Control Approach (GCA)—a system of 
landing a plane by use of ground con- 
trol with a precision beam radar—de- 
serves much of the credit. 

Pan American uses GCA at Gander 
field, and in 1947 this new device saved 
three Constellations worth over three 
million dollars and their passengers and 
cargo from crashing. GCA can “pull 
in” pilots through fog-clogged skies 
when planes don’t have enough fuel to 
make other airports. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion (CAA) has installed GCA at air- 
ports in Chicago, New York, and Wash-~ 
ington, though many of the major air- 
lines prefer the radio beam landing 
system which has been in general use 
at U. S. airports for over a year. 





New York Central System 


trains. 





‘The flight of a modern 
plane is controlled to split-second exact- 
ness, even more so than the run of a 
railroad train. Airliners speed along a 
right of way known as a civil airway. 
The airway is marked with visual aids 
including beacons. Radio markers trans- 
mit identifying signals by which a pilot 
is able to check his position, Radio 
range stations send out directional 
beams along the airways which enable 
pilots to follow a course. We have 446 
weather reporting stations linked by a - 
54,000-mile teletype circuit Which 
speeds weather reports from coast to 
coast. Traffic along the airways is di- 
rected from point to point from 32 con- 
trol centers located at airports through- 
out the United States. The whole sys- 
tem is called the Federal Airways and 
is supervised by the CAA. 

How efficient is Federal Airways? 
Well, during the war almost any typical 
afternoon found 15,000 aircraft speed- 
ing along the Federal Airways in safe 
and orderly flight despite the ever- 
changing traffic pattern. 


As the Crow Flies 


An airplane has unparalleled free- 
dom of movement. It can fly over 
mountains, deserts, oceans, and rivers 
with equal ease, and thus it always 
moves by the shortest route. Partly be- 
cause of this, the airlines have made a 
remarkable record in recent years of 
expanding business. 

Scheduled airlines—such as American 
‘Airlines, United Air Lines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Trans World Airlines. and Pan 
American Airways — maintain fixed 
schedules and fly definite routes. They 
carry the bulk of the nation’s air cargo 
and air passengers. 

The “non-skeds” (non-scheduled) 
may maintain definite service between 
two fixed points—but the plane may not 
take off until enough seats have been 
sold. Other non-scheduled airlines may 
“charter” their aircraft and will carry 
passengers or cargo to any point in the 
country where there is an airport. Peo- 
ple who habitually travel by air are 
sometimes hesitant about traveling on 
the “non-skeds”—particularly since the 
disastrous wreck of a chartered plane 
in Seattle during the Christmas holi- 
days. Steps are being taken to prevent 
these accidents. 

Another category of carrier is the 
“feeder line.” These make it possible 
for passengers to connect from. their 
small-town airports with the scheduled 
airlines’ service) 

Aviation has had to face many ob- 
stacles—weather conditions, rising cost 
of equipment and labor, the average 
man’s fear of accidents. Not all of these 
obstacles have been completely over- 
come but they are being vigorously 
attacked on all fronts. 












THE FAR EAST 


ACT Ill IN CHINA. Communist 
armies, composed not of Russians 
but Chinese, are riding rough- 
shod across southern China. 
One million strong and well equipped, 
they have. crossed the mile-wide Yang- 
_ tze River and seized the capital city of 
Nanking. They were sweeping eastward 
toward Shanghai, with its population of 
nearly 5,000,000 persons. 

There was no opposition offered by 
the Nationalist (government) forces at 
Nanking. The capital was surrendered 
without a fight. Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen held a hurried conference at 
Hangchow with retired President 
Chiang Kai-shek. They issued a joint 
proclamation declaring that the Na- 
tionalist government “must fight for the 
people’s freedom and national inde- 
pendence to the end.” Whether it had 
sufficient equipment and loyal troops to 
stem the Communist wave was doubted 
by neutral observers. 

The consequences of the Communist 
offensive were not limited to National- 
ist losses. A British gun boat was mov- 
ing up the Yangtze River to protect Brit- 
ish citizens in Nanking. Clearly painted 
on her sides were large British flags. 

This did not stop the Communists 
from shelling the ship and running her 
aground. Three other British warships 
that rushed to her rescue were shelled 
and forced to turn back. All told, the 
British suffered 44 seamen killed and 80 
injured. 

No American warships were caught 
on the Yangtze. Since the end of the 
war our navy has not patrolled the river, 
as it formerly did. United States citizens 
were warned by our Government last 
January to leave the Yangtze Valley. 

What’s Behind It: This seems to be 
Act III in the tragedy of China. For 22 
years this unhappy land, inhabited by 
one fifth of the human race, has been 
torn by civil strife. The fight has been 
between the Kuomintang (Nationalist) 
government and the Chinese Commu- 
nists who, like Communists everywhere 
in the world, owe allegiance to Moscow. 

There was an uneasy truce between 
the two factions during the eight years 
that China fought against Japan. But 
after V-J Day, fighting resumed. When 
Russia withdrew her troops from Man- 
churia, she turned this rich province 
over to the Chinese Communists on the 
scene, leaving with them armaments 
taken from the Japanese. ® 

Thereafter, the Communists scored a 
series of continuous triumphs. They 
drove southward, capturing Peiping and 
Tientsin last January. On January 21, 
Chiang retired from the presidency. Act- 
ing President Li took over. He repre- 
sented a moderate Nationalist group 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 





Westinghouse photo 
EASY AS PIE! With no effort at all, she’s 
holding the world’s lightest solid, a new 
plastic foam 20 times lighter than meringue 
on pie. Foam is made from liquid resin and 
then ‘“‘baked.”’ It will be used as insulation. 


which hoped to make an honorable 
peace with the Communists. 

On April 1, the Communists pre- 
sented their terms, which amounted to 
unconditional surrender. One of the de- 
mands was the surrender of all “war 
criminals,” meaning the members of the 
Nationalist government. When this ulti- 
matum was rejected, the Reds launched 
their present offensive. 


SPOTLIGHT ON GERMANY. 

The Russians seem ready to call it 

“quits” on Berlin. 
A statement distributed by Tass, the 
Soviet official news agency, announced 
that Russia is willing to lift the block- 
ade of Berlin if the Western powers (1) 
set a date for ending their counter- 
blockade of Eastern Germany, and (2) 
agree to hold a meeting of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers to review the entire 
German question. 

The Western Allies (U.S., Britain, 
France) earlier refused to resume four- 
power talks on Germany, unless Russia 
first lifted her blockade on road, river, 
and rail traffic into Berlin. First re- 
actions.from Washington indicated that 
the “way appeavs clear” for an end to 
the blockade. 





Last June, in an apparent attempt to 
force the Western Allies out of Berlin, 
the Russians clamped on a blockade of 
land and water communications into the 
city. 
The United States and Britain started 
an air lift into Berlin, which has success- 
fully kept the city supplied throughout 
the winter. All three Western powers 
also imposed a counter-blockade of the 
Russian occupation zone and the Soviet 
sector of Berlin. 

The air lift, which has become known 
as “operation vittles,” grew to spectacu- 
lar proportions. On a single day last 
month, the U.S. and British air forces 
delivered close to 13,000 tons of sup- 
plies in 1,398 flights. 

None was more surprised by the suc- 
cess of the air lift operations than the 
Russians. Moreover, the Russians were 
beginning to feel the pinch themselves. 
They were obliged to supply their oc- 
cupation zone with many raw materials 
which had previously been imported 


from Western Germany. - 


West German Agreement 

The Soviet announcement about lift- 
ing the Berlin blockade came soon after 
another important development in Ger- 
many. The three Western military gov- 
ernors have finally reached a complete 
and satisfactory agreement with the 
German political leaders on a constitu- 
tion for the proposed Western German 
federal republic. ’ 

One of the stumbling blocks was the 
insistence by the Social Democratic 
party (socialists) that the new federal 
German government should control the 
financial powers of the states which will 
make up the federal republic. The mili- 
tary governors finally gave in on this 
point. — 

The U.S. Military Governor, Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, announced that all dif- 
ferences between the occupation powers 
and the Germans have been resolved 
and that the constitution is expected to 
be approved by May 15. He also pre- 
dicted that the new republic, which will 
have more than 45,000,000 inhabitants, 
will be formed by the middle of July. 

Earlier last month, troops of Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands 
moved without incident into certain 
small territories along the western bor- 
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in accordance with decisions of the re- 
cent six-power conference in Paris. The 
combined areas involved total only 52 
square miles and have a population of 
13,500. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


GHOST SHIP. The world’s larg- 
est warship was “sunk” before it 
was even built. 


On April 18, at Newport News, Va., the 


keel was laid for a 65,000-ton aircraft~ 


carrier. (Keel-laying is the first step in 
putting a ship together. ) 

Just five days later Louis Johnson, the 
new Secretary of Defense, killed the 
project. He ordered that construction 
of the super-carrier be abandoned “at 
once.” 

Plans for the carrier were born in 
controversy during the war. The project 
raised basic questions about the role of 
aviation in another war. 

The Navy insisted the proposed ship 
would be the Navy’s “super-weapon.” 
Planes as large as the B-29 (which could 
deliver an atomic bomb) could take off 
from such a carrier. 

The Air Force, opposing the carrier, 
declared that land-based B-36 bombers 
are better atomic-bombing weapons. 
The B-36 can outfly enemy fighters at 
high altitudes, it is claimed. 

Even the cost was in doubt. Estimates 
ranged from $223,000,000 to $1,000,- 


Se 


OYSTERS GROW ON TREES! 


being annexed by the Benelux countries 


000,000. One successful enemy attack, 
the Air Force argued, could put all that 
investment at the bottom of the sea. 

The cost to the Government of work 
already done on the carrier is estimated 
at about $5,000,000. The other funds 
may now be available for additional 
planes for the Air Force. 

In protest against the abandonment 
of the super-carrier, Secretary of the 
Navy John L. Sullivan resigned last 
week. Sullivan said in his letter of res- 
ignation that he feared further restric- 
tions on Naval activity might follow. 

Earlier, Secretary of the Army Ken- 
neth Royall resigned his post. The 
resignations of both Sullivan and Royall 
had been expected. Secretary Johnson, 
who is over the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, is expected to 
have a share in selecting new men to 
fill these positions. 


EQUALITY IN ACTION. De- 
fense Secretary Johnson has or- 
dered equal treatment for all 
members of the armed forces, 
“without regard to race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” 
Specifically, he has directed that Ne- 
groes may fill any position for which 
they are qualified. In the past Negroes 
were often excluded from certain types 
of combat units. 
Mixed white-Negro units are author- 
ized, but all-Negro units are not barred. 





off ial Puerto Rican Government photo 


. - . At least they do in Puerto Rico where 
agricultural students at the University of P. R. 


dive underwater to collect them. Confusing? The oysters attach themselves to 
the submerged roots of mangrove trees along the island’s Caribbean shores. As 
many as 50 small oysters cling to a single root. University students, like Gladys 
Feliciano (above) “harvest” oysters by cutting underwater roots with a machete 
(in hand of diver at left). Oysters are also found clinging to roots of mangrove 
trees in Everglades National Park in Florida. 





Admiral goes to 
Moscow. Vice Ad- 
miral Alan G. Kirk, 
whose set jaw and 
sharp eye reflect 
40 years of naval 
leadership, will be 
our new Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet 
Union. , 

The Admiral 
succeeds Lt. Gen- < 
eral Walter Bedell Smith, who resigned 
his post in Moscow to resume active 
duty as commanding general of the First 
Army. Since 1946 Admiral Kirk has 
served as Ambassador to Belgium and 
Minister to Luxembourg. 

The 60-year-old Annapolis graduate 
directed the amphibious forces which 
invaded Sicily in 1943 and later com- 
manded the U.S. Naval Task Force in 
the 1944 invasion of Europe. He com- 
bines his special knowledge of naval 
gunnery with a love for poetry. 


ADMIRAL KIRK 


No U.S. diplomatic post is “hotter” ~ 


than the one which Admiral Kirk is tak- 
ing over. This may explain the as- 
signment of another military man as 
Ambassador to Russia. Uncle Sam ap- 
parently wants for the job a man accus- 
tomed to cool-headed operation under 
the most trying circumstances. 


eee 
“KILIS FINE.” The “displaced 
persons” of the Pacific Ocean are 
at last happy in their new home. 
These “DPs” are the 181 natives of 
Bikini Atoll in the Marshall Islands. Un- 
like the displaced persons of Europe, 
they were not the victims of war itself, 
but of war’s most powerful weapon. 

In 1946, when the U. S. armed forces 
made atomic bomb tests in the Pacific, 
it was necessary to move the Bikini peo- 
ple away permanently from the danger 
of lingering radioactivity. 

The Navy shipped the natives to 
Rongerik, another of the Marshall Is- 
lands. But the islanders were unable to 
adapt to their new surroundings. The 
Navy then transported them to Kili, an- 
other of the Marshalls about 400 miles 
southeast of Bikini. 

The older natives still miss the shel- 
tered fish-filled waters of Bikini’s lagoon, 
but generally the islanders are happy in 
Kili. The Navy reports that supplies of 
food from tbe outside no longer need be 
brought in, and that the islanders are 
once again self-sufficient. 

The Marshall Islands are part of the 
United States strategic trusteeship area 
in the Pacific, ruled by the U. S. under 
general supervision of the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship Council and Security 
Council. 

(More news on next page) 
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iis (Continued) 


SOUTH AFRICA VS. UNITED 
NATIONS. South-West Africa has 
been formally and completely 
taken over by the Union of South 
Africa. 
This came about as a result of the re- 
cent signing of the South-West Africa 
Affairs Bill. 

The Union government described the 
action as “closer integration”, but what 
it amounts to is outright annexation of 
the former German colony. South-West 
Africa (area, 318,000 sq. mi.; pop., 
$61,000) had been entrusted to South 
Africa by the League of Nations after 
World War I. 

The incorporation of South-West 
Africa into the Union of South Africa 
has been strongly opposed by the U.N. 
(see March 9 issue). The world organ- 
ization had proposed a U.N. trustee- 
“ship for this area. 

Premier Daniel F. Malan declared 
that as far as the U.N. is concerned, 
“the most that South Africa can consider 





is to send a copy of the bill for informa- 
tion, thereby showing that a new situa- 
tion has been created.” 


IN THE 48 STATES 


LONGER “TIME PAYMENTS.” 
For the second time in two 
months, the Federal Reserve 
Board has relaxed controls on in- 
stallment-plan buying. 
Until March 7, if your dad bought an 
article “on time,” he had to pay 20 per 
cent of the purchase price at once, and 
he had 18 months to pay the rest. 

Now, after two changes in the rules, 
he needs only a 10 per cent down pay- 
ment, and then he has 24 months to 
pay. Goods -costing less than $100 
are entirely freed from Federal credit 
rules. 

You must still pay one third down to 
buy an automobile. 

What’s Behind It: The Federal Re- 
serve Board said “most of the commodi- 
ties subject to the regulation (Regula- 
tion W, which provides for credit 
controls), are now in supply at prices 
more favorable to the consumer than 
prevailed last year.” Also, because of 
the recent decline in sales, the Board 


felt that easier credit would act as a 
counter to further deflation. 

The consumer price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics dropped for 
five consecutive months up to February 
15. The latest index, for the month end- 
ing March 15, shows a 0.3 per cent rise. 


ON TO “NEW FRANCE”! Four 
young Frenchmen are enroute to 
the New World to rediscover the 
Mississippi River. 
Their fellow countrymen, the Jesuit 
missionary, Jacques Marquette, and the 
fur-trader, Louis Joliet, were the first 
white men to see the upper waters of 
the Mississippi. Sent in 1673 by the 
governor of New France (Canada) to 
find a “great water” reported by the In- 
dians, they paddled through Lake Mich- 
igan, Green Bay, the Fox River, and 
(after carrying their canoes overland) 
the Wisconsin River; to the Mississippi. 
In two canoes, the modern French- 
men (now on their way to Canada by 
coal freighter) plan to retrace Mar- 
quette’s route. They will go on to New 
Orleans, although Marquette turned 
back after reaching the Arkansas River. 





The Newest Dominions 


(Concluded) 

of France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. The population is approximate- 
ly 70,000,000. Pakistan is thus the 
largest Moslem nation in the world. 

Under the partition plan the Do- 
minion of India obtained most of old 
India’s industrial wealth and natural 
resources, together with most of the 
subcontinent’s largest cities. As a re- 
sult Pakistan is poor in industry and 
natural resources. It is essentially an 


_ agricultural country. In fact, it is one 


of the biggest granaries in the Far East. 

The two main food crops are wheat 
and rice, which are the staple foods of 
West and East Pakistan respectively. 
More than a million tons of wheat and 
half a million tons of rice are available 
for export. The dominion is the world’s 
largest producer of jute fibre. Tea and 
oil seeds are also exported in large 
quantities. 

Although four fifths of Pakistan’s 
Citizens live on farms, there are a 
dozen cities which have more than 
100,000 inhabitants each. The most 
important manufacturing area is in the 
vicinity of Lahore (largest city in the 
dominion, located in West Pakistan). 
The capital is Karachi which is also an 
important seaport. 

In Pakistan, as in India, most of the 
public utilities are nationalized. How- 
ever, privately owned industry is being 
encouraged to expand. 


The “father” of Pakistan and founder 
of the Moslem League was Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, who died last year. He was 
the first governor-general of the Do- 
minion of Pakistan. Sir Khwaja Nazi- 
muddin succeeded him. The present 
prime minister and actual head of the 
government is Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Pakistan was admitted as the fifty- 
seventh member of the United Nations 
on September 30, 1947. In the world 
organization the new dominion usually 





Benne 
Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 





votes with the Moslem bloc of nations 
of the Arab Middle East. 

CEYLON, the newest of the British 
dominions is an island in the Indian 
Ocean, lying 60 miles off the southern 
tip of India. It covers an area of 25,- 
000 square miles and has a population 
estimated at 7,000,000. 

Ceylon’s history goes back to 504 
B.C. The island was taken by the Eng- 
lish in 1796. Gradually attaining more 
and more self-government, Ceylon be- 
came a full-fledged, self-governing do- 
minion on February 4, 1948. 

Most of Ceylon is flat, but the south- 
ern and eastern parts are mountainous. 
The climate, though hot, is dry and 
healthy. The island does not grow 
enough rice, the staple food, and it 
must depend on imports to feed the 
population. A great deal of the culti- 
vated land is devoted to the chief ex- 
port crops—tea, rubber, and coconuts. 

The new constitution provides vot- 
ing privileges for all. Education is free 
in public schools from kindergarten 
through high school. The majority of 
the population belong to the Buddhist 
faith. 

Ceylon is governed by a parliament 
composed of a House of Representa- 
tives of 95 members elected by the 
people, and a Senate of 30 members, 
half of whom are elected and the other 
half appointed. The prime minister is 
Stephen Senanayaka. Ceylon’s applica- 
tion for membership in the United Na- 


tions has been vetoed twice by Russia. 
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1. A HILL OVER 
A TUNNEL? 


No. 3 is the correct answer. 

In railroad language, a “hump” is 
part of a big, modern freight yard 
where cars roll by gravity down a 
special track branching out into 
other tracks on which new trains are 
made up. Here’s how the hump op- 
eration works: 

\ yard engine pushes cars from 
arriving freight trains over the crest 
of the “hump.” As the cars reach the 
start of the down grade, they are 
uncoupled, singly or in groups, and 
roll down under their own momen- 
tum to the proper track. 

In modern hump yards, the speed 
of the cars is controlled by powerful 





* 





3. A METHOD OF SWITCHING CARS BY GRAVITY? 


What is a 


“retarders,” which grip the edges of 
the car wheels and slow them down 
to a safe coasting speed. These 
retarders are electrically operated 
through remote control by men high 
up in lookout towers, who also have 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR. Every Monday evening over the ABC 
Network, 8-8:30 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. 


railroad hump’? 


4. A ’’CAMEL-BACK’’ LOCOMOTIVE ? 


push button control of the switches 
which turn each rolling freight car 
into its proper track. 

The result is that incoming trains 
are promptly switched and new trains 
are built up quickly, accurately, and 
efficiently, and are sent on their way. 

While you may never actually see 
hump yards in operation, ‘they are 
busily serving you, speeding deliy- 
ery of most of the things you eat, 
wear and use. Along with thousands 
of other devices, they help to keep 
American railroads out front—as the 
most efficient, most economical, most 
dependable mass _ transportation 
system in the world. 
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1. ATOMIC ENERGY 


A. Each item in Group B is an ex- 
ample of one of the items listed in 
Group A. Match them up, by writing 
on the line in front of the proper item 
in Group A, the number of the cor- 
responding item in Group B. Each 
counts 5. Total 40. 


Group A 

__radioisotope 
atomic particle 
—_nuclear reactor 
—__—“atom smasher” 
— uncontrolled chain reaction 
_=“fuel” for atomic furnace 
——project for use of atomic power 
—__instrument for measuring radio- 
activity 

Group B 
uranium 
bevatron 
NEPA 
carbon 14 
neutron 
explosion of atomic bomb 
Geiger counter 
atomic pile 


lt adh aa 


PH 


ex 


My score_ 





B. Using the numbers 1 to 5, place 
each of the following in chronological 
order. Each counts 4. Total 20. 


explosion of first atomic bomb 


A BRONZE ACHIEVEMENT KEY will be sent upon 
request to classroom teachers whose classes sub-~ 
scribe to World Week. This key is designed as an 
award, at the end of the semester, to the student 
with the best record in the WORLD WEEK CITIZENSHIP 
QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition 


—Becquerel’s discovery that uranium 
is radioactive 

—_ancient Greek theory of atoms 

—_use of radioactive tracers in photo- 
synthesis research 

—_Einstein’s theory that matter and 
energy can be converted into each 
other 

My score_ 


ll. INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 40. 

__a. All of the following are mem- 
bers of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, except 
1. Dominion 3. Eire 

of India 4. Ceylon 
2. Pakistan 

—__b. All of the following are charac- 
teristic of Commonwealth mem- 
bers who have dominion status, 
except 
1. they pass their own laws 
2. sentimental allegiance to the 
Crown 
3. no independent armed 
forces 
4. trade ties with Great 
Britain 

__c. All of the following countries 
are members of the U. N., 
except 


8. Pakistan 
4. Ceylon 


1. Dominion 
of India 
2. Australia 
__d. A former British possession 
which skipped dominion status 
and declared itself an inde- 
pendent republic is 
1. Newfoundland 
2. New Zealand 
3. Pakistan 
4. Burma 
__e. The Dominion of India’s prime 
minister is 
1. Gandhi 3. Jinnah 
2. Nehru 4. Ali Khan 
f. A large group of people in the 
Dominion of India who were 
recently granted equality are 
1. Brahmins 3. Hindus 
2. untouchables 4. Moslems 
__g. The population of the Domin- 
ion of India is about 
1. 335,000,000 
2. 90,000,000 
3. 1,000,000,000 
4. 776,000 
h. The following: are important 
crops grown in Pakistan, except 


1. wheat 3. jute 
"2. rice 4. rubber 


i. The dominant religious group 
in Pakistan consists of 
1. Christians 3. Moslems 
2. Parsees 4. Hindus 
__j. All of the following are impor- 
tant exports of Ceylon, except 
l. rice 8. tea 
2. coconuts 4. rubber 


My score_ 








, My total score 


My name 


CQ for the issue of May 4, 1949 








S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


volt—A noun. Volt is the unit used to 
measure the force of electricity. If you 
want to be technical, it’s that electro- 
motive force that will cause a current of 
One ampere to flow through a resistance 
of one ohm. 

bacteria—Plural of the noun bacterium. 
Bacteria are a large, widely distributed 
group of typically one-celled small organ- 
isms—germs, to you. Many bacteria are 
disease-producing; others carry on the 
process of fermentation or the changing 
of dead: plants or animals into food for 





axis—A noun (plural: axes). A wheel 
ms on its axle. If some Superman 


wanted to use our rotating earth for a 
wheel, he would run the axle straight 
through the center of the earth from the 
North Pole to the South Pole. That axle 
would then be in the same place as the 
earth’s axis. In other words, an axis of a 
rotating body is a straight line (usually 
an imaginary line) about which the body 
turns. This line passes through the center 
of the rotating body. 

microscopic (mi kr6é skép tk)—An ad- 
jective. Anything that’s so small as to be 
invisible or not clearly visible without 
the use of a mictoscope is described as 
being microscopic. 

compound—A noun. To the chemist, 
the 96 elements are the asic substances 
which are not formed as combination of 
other substances. When two or more ele- 
ments unite to form a new substance (not 


a mere mixture) that substance is called 
a compound. Thus, oxygen and hydrogen 
unite to form a new substance, water, a 
compound. But in the air, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, and carbon dioxide merely mix and 
do not form a new substance. 

molecules—Plural of noun molecule. A 
molecule is the smallest unit of an ele- 
ment or compound. In the case of an 
element, the molecule may consist of 
a single atom. The molecule of a com- 
pound consists of two or more atoms, 
representing the various elements making 
up the compound. 

frequency—A noun. In the sense used 
in the article, frequency means harmonic 
motion «if radio waves—the number of 
vibrations in a given period of time 
High-fre |\ency means a great many ve 
brations, cr alternations, per second, 
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THE MAY SKY 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


E HAVE been stargazing together 

now for nine months. Judging 
from the many letters I have received 
from you, I feel you have had as 
much fun as I have. 

If you continue to stargaze during 
the summer months, you will have 
made the rounds of the heavens by 
next fall. So let’s talk about some of 
the things you can watch for this 
summer. 

In the evening skies of early sum- 
mer, Scorpius (SCOR-pee-us) ap- 
pears to rest on the southern horizon. 
To some people the stars of this con- 
stellation look like a fish hook. Others 
see a kite with a long tail. 

Actually, Scorpius looks most like 
the creature for which it was named 
—a scorpion. You will be able to see 
the Scorpion after June 15, when it 
will rise around 9 p.m. (Eastern 
Standard Time). 

Scorpius is one of the oldest known 
constellations. All the ancient writers 
on astronomy referred to it. 





According to one Greek fable, Scor- 
pius proved the undoing of Orion, 
the mighty hunter. Orion was very 
conceited and boasted that he could 
conquer every creature on earth. 
This greatly displeased the goddess 
Juno. To punish the giant for his 
vanity, Juno called forth the Scor- 
pion, which sprang from the earth 
and stung Orion to death. 

Later, both Scorpius and Orion 
were placed in the sky. They are 180 
degrees apart, and can never be seen 
at the same time. 

Antares (an-TARE-eez) is the 
beautiful red star which marks the 
heart of Scorpius. Whether we look 
at it with the naked eye or through 
a telescope, Antares appears to us 
only as a bright, flaring point of 
light. But Antares, which is 1,500,- 
000,000,000,000 miles away from us, 
is a supergiant sun. 

If Antares were placed where our 
sun is, its walls would reach the 
orbit of Mars. Placed beside our sun, 
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Antares would shine 1,500 times 
more brightly than our sun does. 

Just to the northwest of the Scor- - 
pion is Libra, the Scales. There are 
no really bright stars in this con- 
stellation. 

In ancient times, the Scales were. 
considered part of the Scorpion. We 
know that because the names the _ _ 
ancients gave to the two brightest -~ — 
stars of Libra refer to parts of the: 
Scorpion’s body. They are my favor- 
ite star names. If you can remember 
them, you will have no difficulty re- 
membering any other star names you 
ever hear. 

The names are Zubenelgenube 
(zoo-behn-ehl-juh-NOO-bee ), which 
means “southern claws,” and Zuben- 
eschamale (zoo -behn -ehs-shehm- 
AHL-ee), “northern claws.” 


THE ARCHER AND THE SWAN 


To the east of Scorpius is Sagit- 
tarius (saj-it- TARE-ee-us), the 
Archer. The Milky Way separates the 
two in the sky. The Archer is pic- 
tured on old.star maps with kow in 
hand and an arrow aimed at the 
heart of the Scorpion. 

An easy way to find Sagittarius is 
to look for a tea kettle in the sky. 
That is the shape the brightest stars 
in this constellation seem to outline. 

When the Scorpion is directly in 
the south, follow the Milky Way up 
into the sky until you locate Cygnus, - 
the Swan. Most people think Cyg- 
nus looks more like a huge cross 
than a swan, and usually call it the 
Northern Cross. 

Continue to follow the Milky Way 
north and you will see Cassiopeia, 
the W-shaped figure. This is a part 
of the sky you know quite well, and 
you will find other old friends here, 
like the Big and Little Bears. 

In this series of articles we have 
made a good start on the constella- 
tions that can be seen. from the” 
northern hemisphere. But we have 
by no means talked about all of 
them. You will find many good books 
on the stars and their stories in your 
public library, and I hope you will 
have fun reading some of them. 

In the May sky you will be able 
to see three evening stars—Mercury, 
Venus, and Saturn. Mercury and 
Saturn can be seen all month after 
sunset. Venus will be best seen to- 
ward the end of May. Jupiter is the 
morning star in May. 

Next week: Old and New Ideas of the Uni- 
verse. 
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His brother had asked him to amount to something, 





to be somebody . . . but Frank Ames liked the desert 


By Samuel W. Taylor 


desert road led off from the main 

highway. One said: COYOTE 
CREEK, 83. AMES, 159. IRON PIPE 
SPRING, 251. The other one said: 
WARNING. DESERT ROAD. RE- 
SERVE SUPPLIES OF GASOLINE 
AND WATER ADVISABLE. IF 
STALLED DO NOT WANDER FROM 
ROAD. 

More than one tourist turned onto 
the road because of the warning sign. 
Here was armchair adventure, some- 
thing to tell the neighbors back home. 
After all, Coyote Creek was only eighty- 


Tec were two signs where the 


Copyright 1949 by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., Inc. Reprinted by permis- 
sion. 





three miles. What’s that in a modern 
car? 

He found out. First there was the 
heat. As long as the car kept going it 
wasn’t so bad, for the air was utterly 
dry. But while the human body is cooled 
by evaporation, an automobile isn’t. 
The pace was governed by the needle 
of the heat indicator, not the speed- 
ometer. On the grades the needle would 
creep into the red. But if he stopped to 
cool off the engine he’d be sorry. Some- 
times he might have to stop, with vapor 
lock. And then the heat was a blinding 
pressure. 

When he opened the hood to help 
the cooling-off, he got burned on the 
metal. Then he sat in the shade of the 
car, the only shade there was, and real- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Andy Pafko fielder’s glove by 
Wilson 

Johnny Mize first-base mitt by 
Wilson 

Yogi Berra catcher’s mitt by 
Spalding 

Bobby Riggs Golden Gate 
Nylon String tennis racket 


Official American League bage- 
ball by Spalding . .. and many 
more! 


’ s 
EXTRA -SAVINGS FOR 
TEAMS! 


On team orders of $50.00 or 
more, Post’s Cereals offersa large 
EXTRA: discount. For details, 
check word ‘‘TEAM”’ on coupon. 


Just a few of the many won- 
derful bargains in the free 
Post’s Sporting Goods Catalog! 


SPONSORED 


| Post’s moneysaving plan 
@ is endorsed by BRANCH 

. RICKEY, President of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and 
founder of the “farm’”’ sys- 
» tem in big-league baseball. 


Products of General Foods 
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Post’s Cereals, Dept. S, Battle Creek, Michigan E 
Gentlemen: Please rush my: (Check One) 

(] POST’S SPORTS GOODS CATALOG! 
C) Special ‘‘team’”’ discount plan 






Name 
Street 


City State 
| Offer terminates Dec. 31, 1949 
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Give Me My Books 
and My Paddle 


AFTER FEUDING all spring over one Mary Jane Simmons, 
Bill Stevens and I discovered that we have a lot in com- 
mon. We both read Eric Sevareid’s Canoeing with a Cree, 
a story of a 2,225-mile canoe trip Sevareid took with a 
buddy when he was in high school. He and his pal paddled 
all the way from Minneapolis to Hudson Bay! Bill and I 
decided to take a canoe trip into Canada this summer. 

I used to think it was a waste of time to sit around and 
speculate on what ten books you'd take to a desert island. 
But Bill says we'll need a stack of books to keep us from 
getting bored during those long quiet evenings in the Great 
North Woods. The question is what books? We can’t take 
many as we have to keep the total weight of our gear down 
—in case we have to hike overland where a creek peters out 
or rapids set in. Fortunately, ten T-A-B CLUB books don’t 
weigh any more than two of another kind. 

We were arguing about the titles we’d take at T-A-B 
CLUB last night, when Mary Jane came up with the bright 
idea that we take her instead of the books. She promised 
to tell us stories every night. We had to tell M. J. that while 
she is a dandy weight for a girl—she weighs slightly more 
than ten books. 

At which M. J. tosses her golden curls and says that the 
trip isn’t such a hot idea anyhow and that we'll be sorry 
when we're struggling along a rocky trail with a heavy 
canoe on our sunburned shoulders. “Then you'll think of 
me,” she gloated. “I'll be sunk in a shady hammock with 
as many books as I want piled all around! You'll be sorry.” 

But you know women~killjoys! Stevens and I are swear- 


ing off the species—until September. 





BOOKS FOR MAY AND DIVIDEND TITLES 
1. SKYCRUISER toward M. Brier 


Taxi out on the runway with Barry Martin, young test pilot, 
as he gets set for the take-off in a new Starwing job. He’s 
off to put another ship through its paces. Watch him climb 
for a thrilling power dive! There’s plenty of flying in this 
book, and more than enough mystery and excitement, too, 
when someone tries to steal the blueprints for the sensa- 
tional new Skycruiser. 


2. VOICE OF BUGLE ANN MacKinlay Kantor 


In this book you get two for your money: 


Bugle Ann is about a foxhound whose hunting days were 
spent in the Missouri hills. No one who has felt the cold 
nose of a dog muzzling into his hand will want to miss this 
superb dog story. 


The Romance of Rosy Ridge tells how ex-Yankee soldier 
Henry Bohum came straggling back to Missouri after the 
Civil War, charmed the entire MacBean family with his sad 
tunes on a comb, and won their daughter Lissy Ann. Van 
Johnson played Henry in the recent movie version. 


3. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
Sylvia and John Kolb 


If you like to sing or can play a piano, harmonica, or guitar 
you will have hours of fun with this book of folk songs of 
the American ‘people. There is music for 95 songs and all 
the stanzas are given. This book is a treasure for music 
lovers. 
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Margaret Landon 


“Mama, I'm afraid of the King,” said her young son. A 
spasm of fear squeezed Anna Leonowen’s heart. She was 
preparing to meet the King of Siam, who had engaged her 
as a teacher for his many children and wives. You will be 
held spellbound by this true and exciting story of a dazzling 
and wicked Oriental court. 


5. TEXAS TRIGGERS eugene cunningham 


“Your gun and mine, Oscar, are on the table... we'll reach 
and start shooting.” Lance Craig had come home after seven 
years absence to find the C-Bar Ranch greatly changed 
and his father killed. Oscar Nall was one of the men 
responsible. 


6. THE SPANISH CAVE ceottrey Household 


Grinning skulls washed up on the jagged rocks outside the 
cave. Four good ships and their crews had vanished there 
—but how? Young Dick Garland decided to solve the mys- 
tery ... darkness and shrill screams... shaking rocks and a 
huge shape, and then... 


7. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough 


You will have rollicking fun going through London and 
Paris with these two girls who left in their wake nothing 
but havoc. In dreadful, dazzling clothes, they never failed 
to make an impression. Remember Diana Lynn and Gail 
Russell in the gay movie version? 


8. SCARAMOUCHE Rafael Sabatini 


A young lawyer vowed vengeance over his friend’s dead 
body and became a leader of the French revolutionary 
masses. As you follow his perils, this intense, vivid era will 
come excitingly alive for you. If you like historical novels, 
here’s one by a master. 


9. THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 


This is the most famous novel by a writer of many stories 
about shadowy spies, mysterious diplomats, and romantic 
international figures. This story of a remarkable double is 
not a book you'll want to put down. 


10. VEIN OF IRON Etien Glasgow 


Courage—that is the “vein of iron.” And, it took plenty of 
it to see Ada Fincastle and her family, who lived in the 
great Vailey of Virginia, through the heartbreaking depres- 
sion of 29. A solid story like this may influence your whole 
life. 


Good Books for Summer Reading 


Whether you're off for Camp Minni-hee-hee or just plan 
to laze around the beach when you're not working at your. 
part-time job, you’re going to want a fistful of good books 
(preferably portable) to see you through till September. 
That’s why we’re offering twice as many books this month. 

Last summer hundreds of T-A-B CLUBS wrote and asked 
us if they might order T-A-B CLUB books during the sum- 
mer. We hated to write and disappoint them, but T-A-B 
CLUB is not in operation during the summer months—June 
through August. This is your last chance to get T-A-B CLUB 
books until September. When you’re making out your order, 
remember that there are going to be a lot of hot summer 
days when a book, some shade, and a lemonade are the 
only things with any appeal. You may also order any of the 
books previously offered this term by T-A-B Club. 

If you have trouble choosing among the ten terrific titles 
on these pages, remember: 

You may purchase as many of these ten books as you 
wish. And every book you purchase will count toward a 
dividend right away (one dividend for every four books 
purchased). This means that if there are five books you'd 
like to have on hand for summer reading, you can purchase 
four, claim your dividend immediately, and all five books 
will be mailed to you for $1.00. 

If you do not have a T-A-B CLUB in your school, you 
can still secure these books by sending in an order for ten 
or more titles at 25 cents each. A minimum order of ten 
books is required, and cash must accompany the order. Do 
not mail coupon below. Simply list titles you want on a 
sheet of paper containing your name and home address, 

HAPPY HOLIDAYS! 


May and Dividend Titles 
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| 9 THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 
| 10 VEIN OF IRON 














Check dividends due and books you wish to 
buy above. Then hand in coupon with Je 
for each book ordered. — 


epee 2 2535... RS eee ab oe eae enn 


*Do not mail this to New York. It is to be tetained by 
your T-A-B CLUB secretary. 










Q. Recently I had a date with a boy 
> I Uke a lot, and | said all the wrong 
| things. I asked him what grade he was 
; @nd how many brothers and sisters 
had. I know I was boring, but I just 
't know how to talk to a date. What 
interesting conversation? 





we 






A. You don’t have to be an Eve Ar- 
den with a snappy comeback to hold a 
boys attention. Everyday questions 
about school and family are perfectly 
© fine for conversation starters—as long as 
| they aren’t dead-end questions. 

When you ask Ted what class he’s in, 
and he says, “sophomore,” what do you 
say? “Oh.” That’s not getting us any- 
Where. But if you follow up by asking 
Ted if he thinks the sophs’ softball team 






OY dates GIRL 


will be able to lick the juniors’ next 
week, and if so, why. Ted might open 
up enthusiastically. (Of course; you'll 
have to have read the sports section of 
your high school newspaper.) 

Have a follow-up for family ques- 
tions, too. So Ted has three brothers 
and two sisters. Okay, you might ask 
his advice on what to do about kid 
brothers whose lizard collections get out 
of hand? Describe the hysterical hunt 








































1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
Keeps things in the right mood—and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 












How fo do well with a mademoiselle 





2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 





4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours famour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Shirts + Ties + Handkerchiefs 








(ay ted 


that took place when Bud’s latest and 
largest lizard got loose in the house. 

If this doesn’t remind Ted of a white 
rat or pet squirrel in his own past, it 
may give him the cue he needs to talk 
about his favorite hobby. Next thing 
you know you'll discover that you both 
collect Spike Jones platters. Or if you 
don’t and Ted launches off on the joys 
of fishing, don’t turn a glazed eye upon 
him just because you don’t know a reel 
from a creel. Ask some questions and 
find out what makes the bass bite. 
There’s nothing a boy’ likes better than 
to tell you the fine points of his favorite 
sport. Who knows? You may end up 
with an invitation to go fishing. 

Naturally, a boy doesn’t want to do 
all the talking. And you’re supposed to 
do more than toss him questions. Do 
you have at least six topics up your 
sleeve that you can expound on intelli- 
gently and interestingly? 

The best way we know to be up on 
things is to read a newspaper a day 
(not just the comics); skim several 
magazines every week, reading one or 
two articles that interest you; read a 
book at least every two weeks—not just 
novels, but biographies, career books, 
“how-to” books, and “big-issue” books 
(on foreign affairs, atomic energy, etc.). 

Staying home and “reading a good 
book” may not be your idea of the most 
exciting thing in the world. But then 
again, a little of this routine just might 
make you the bright, sparkling sort of 
girl the boys always invite to do all the 
things you do consider “most exciting.” 


Q. What's the right time to pick a 
girl up for a date? I always seem to call 
for a girl too late. 


A. There are no rules about when a 
date should begin. But as most high 
school girls have curfews on the other 
end of the evening, they usually prefer 
dates to begin at an early hour—7:30 or 
8:00 o'clock. Then if you plan to go to 
the movies, thev know they can stay to 
see Alan Ladd slug it out with the last 
bad man, and still have time to meet 
the family deadline. 

So propose early dates instead of late 
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ones; if you’re crowding the girl’s din- 
ner hour, she'll suggest making the date 
a little later. 

The girls’ biggest complaint in this 
department is that boys don’t tell them 
what time they'll call for them. A girl 
doesn’t like to sit twiddling her thumbs 
from 7:00 to 9:00 wondering when 
you're coming—if you're coming. Neither 
does she like to leave you at the mercy 
of her kid sister for half an hour while 
she scrambles to get dressed. 

Whenever you ask a girl for a date a 
week or several days in advance, you'll 
rate as super-smooth if you call her the 
evening of your date to confirm your 
plans and the hour you'll call for her. 


©. If your girl friend has a week-end 
guest, can you ask her for a date with- 
out getting a date for her guest? 


A. If Jody has a guest, her first re- 
sponsibility is as a hostess. No matter 
how desperately you want to see her, 
you'll have to make the best of an eve- 
ning with the boys—unless you want to 
take out both girls. But better strategy 
would be to line up one of your buddies 
to escort Jody’s guest. For even if you're 
ready, willing, and oh, so able to squire 
around two girls, the second girl may 
feel as if she were barging in on Jody’s 
date. 

Maybe Jody knows a particular boy 
she'd like to have her friend meet. In 
that case, you can work plans out to- 
gether. 4 








Two minds with but a single silence. 
Poetic, maybe—but no future in it. 








The fancy diver the racing driver 


all have a common need! 





It’s the need for body fuel. 


Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you have to keep replac- 
ing it constantly. 

And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 

Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 


Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 


That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 
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Landmark 
(Continued from page 20) 


ized how small and puny he was, and 
how utterly his life might depend on a 
nut or a wire or a bit of tubing or a tire. 
And when he got in to go again it was 
like crawling into the pits of hell, with 
the steering wheel too hot to touch and 
the very seat cushions scorching. 

Next there was the shock when he 
got to Coyote Creek. For it wasn’t a 


town or a gas station. It was just a 
place on the map, a landmark—a water 
hole where someone once had shot a 
coyote, or seen a coyote, or found a 
dead coyote in the water. There was 
nothing there but the tiny pool, a film 
of dry alkali dust on its surface, and a 
sign saying: COYOTE CREEK. WA- 
TER SAFE TO DRINK. 

So he filled the radiator and any 
spare containers in the car and went on, 
more soberly, watching the gas gauge 
and cursing the state highway depart- 




















SECRET KNOCK 


You know what a secret knock 
is like — three taps, then one, 
then three again. Dial tele- 
phones give secret knocks, 
too. Only instead of tapping, 
they click—one click when you 
. dial 1, two for 2, and so on. 


“THE BRAIN” 


—as this dial telephone equip- 
ment is called—hunts through 
@ maze of electrical pathways, 
finds a clear route to the num- 
ber you're calling, connects 
you to it, then drops out to 
handle another call — all in a 
matter of seconds. 
2 

“Dial systems” are complex 
and costly. But they mean 
faster, better telephone service 
im the end. And although dial 
equipment is complicated, 


dialing is as easy as tapping 
out a secret knock. 


wo 
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THE TRICK’S IN THE CLICKS 


Each click of the telephone dial 
sends an electric impulse through 
the wire to the intricate dialing 
equipment in the central office. 
These impulses set up a series of 
lightning-fast steps which involve 
electromagnets, relays and switches. 
Sometimes as many as 8000 electric 
contacts are brought into play for 
one telephone call. 











ment for not telling a man there were — 


places on the map that were just land- — 


marks and not towns. 

And then when he got to Ames, sev- 
enty-six miles farther 6n, he felt like 
shouting at the beauty of it. The town 
of Ames was just a single shack in the 
middle of nowhere. But it was a human 
habitation, and a human being was sit- 
ting in a chair under the little porch. 
And an ancient gasoline pump was he. 
fore the shack. There was no sign urg- 
ing the tourist to stop and fill up. There 
didn’t have to be. 

The man under the porch didn’t rush 
out to wipe the windshield. “Crank-it 
yourself,” he’d say when it was inti- 
mated that some gas could be used to 
advantage. “Inside,” he’d say when the 
matter of oil came up. And on the 
matter of water, he’d say, “Well’s out 
back.” 

Those who thought that here was an 
interesting character to pump were in 
for disappointment. The fellow could 
carry on an indefinite conversation with 
“Yep,” “Nope,” “Maybe,”* and “Seems 
like.” ‘ 
But sometimes a tourist would ask 
him point-blank, “Why do you stay out 
here in the middle of nowhere?” 

And the man would consider the 
question a while, squinting out over the 
heat waves rising from the desert floor. 
And then he might say, “I like it,” or, 
“Only place I know where a lazy man 
can make a living by doing nothing.” 

And the tourist always went on won- 
dering about ¢he man in the middle of 
nowhere, sitting in the shade of the 
porch. 


When the tourist reached Iron Pipe 
Spring he found it was just that and 
nothing more—an iron pipe with water 
coming from it. A point on the map. 
He was mighty glad to reach the inter- 
secting highway and once more be back 
in civilization where there wag traffic 
and a service station every thirty or 
forty miles anyhow. 

But if he kept wondering about the 
man out in the middle of nowhere, and 
asked around, he’d learn what was 
known about Frank Ames. Because the 
bigger a country is, the smaller it is; 
the fewer the population, the less pri- 
vacy. In the city you may not know 
your neighbor in the apartment across 
the hall, but if your nearest neighbor is 
a hundred miles away you know all 
about him. 

So they'd say that something had 
happened to Frank Ames in middle life. 
Before that, he’d been in the grocery 
business with his brother. Doing well. 
Making money. Until one summer on 
vacation he’d made the trip on the road 
through Coyote Creek and Iron Pipe 
Spring. A couple of months later he 
came back, hauled out supplies, dug a 
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in the politely, and then say, “I’m not wasting 
‘uman my life. You are. Chasing the dollar. 
as sit- Getting ulcers over things that don’t 
sorch. count. Never a minute to relax.” His 
as he brother would ask didn’t he want to 
1 urg- amount to something, be somebody, 
There and Frank Ames would say, “I like it 
here.” 
t rush His brother died twenty years ago or 
ink it so, of a heart attack. Wealthy, they say. 
inti: Vice-president of a big grocery chain. 
ed to Frank Ames just kept on sitting in the 
n the shade of his shack, selling a little gas 
1 the and oil and radiator cleaner to the 
's out tourists, until last winter when the 
driver of the oil company truck found 
as an him in bed, sick for the first time in 
re in thirty years or so, and sinking. ‘ 
could And Frank Ames said to the driver, 
with “Tom, do you suppose when I’m gone 
‘eems somebody else will be fool enough to 
take over my place here?” 
1 ask “Sure,” Tom said. “It’s a living for 
y out somebody.” 
“It’s a long stretch of road,” Frank 
the Ames said. “Somebody had ought to be 
sr the here.” 
floor. And that was the last thing he said. 
” or, Maybe he’d realized it years before, ie 
man when he made that vacation trip. It — soe rane 
g.” was a long stretch of road, and some- Choose delightful dude ranchlands. 
won- body had ought to be there. Maybe a ; 
lle of he’d gone out there for the obscure 
F the reasons that cause other men to devote 
a lifetime to digging Indian relics, or 
converting heathens, or pushing a wheel- 4 wor mane thane? 
Pipe barrow around the world. It was simply ' wiatmae oy 
pt more important to him than whatever {fra MOMEY 
site else life had to offer. 
man But it’s odd that the brother of Frank ' 
atc Ames, who spent his lifetime trying to 5 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i Tops, don’t miss. Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


Drama: “i'“The Red Pony. v-¥vv¥ 
Down to the Sea in Ships. “Com- 
mand Decision. “Knock on Any Door. 
Scott of the Antarctic. “Canadian 
Pacific. ~The Window. “The Secret 
Garden. 1Portrait of Jennie. “Adven- 
ture in Baltimore. “Quartet. “Little 
Women. #1 U ndercover Man. “Mr. Per- 
fin and Mr. Traill. “Alias Nick Beal. 


(re-release). The Fan. Jigsaw. “City 
Across the River. South of St. Louis. 
Flamingo Road. “Whiplash. “Bride of 
Vengeance. “Saraband. “Home of the 
Brave. “Criss Cross. “Champion. “The 
Bribe. 


Comedy: “Mr. Belvedere Goes to 
College. “Mother Is a Freshman. “A Kiss 
in the Dark. “The Return of October. 


Musical: “A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court. “Take Me Out to 
the Ball Game. “The Wizard of Oz 
(re-release). “My Dream Is Yours. Mh“ 








Bad Boy. “Wake of the Red Witch. 


The Barkleys of Broadway. 
vQagA Letter to Three Wives. “The Sun 


Documentary: “The Quiet One. 


































This sort of thing 
_ takes energy! &. 









And here’s a good way to get 
more: When you’re. eating a salad, 
help yourself to-plenty of Best Foods or 

Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise. Foods that 

contain fats (such as salad oils) are very 

special energy foods... they are absorbed — 
more slowly, and therefore stay with you 
longer, than proteins or carbohydrates. 
And, per unit of weight, fat has a higher 
energy value than any other food. So 
when it’s energy you need, remember that 
‘3 this famous Real Mayonnaise is actually 
ia a nutritious food in itself. 


| BEST FOODS 
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| HELLMANN'S 
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Short Shots 


stop bombarding me with Lou’s bat- — 


| Soe all you Boudreau fans, please 


ting and fielding averages. I know 
them as well as you do. And I know 
that they prove Lou is a marvelous 
ball player—a great fielder and a dead- 
ly hitter. 

But I never said he wasn’t. The 
question I raised in my March 16 col- 
umn had to do with Boudreau the 
manager, not Boudreau the player. | 
merely asked whether Lou is the great 
manager he is cracked up to be. 

I know how most of you fans would 
answer this question. You’d point to 
Cleveland’s pennant and .world series 
victories and say, “Isn’t that enough? 
Doesn’t it prove Lou is a great man- 
ager?” 

But is it enough? Look at the team 
he had. It was good enough to lead 
the league in batting, fielding, pitch- 
ing, and home runs. Yet the Indians 
were tied by Boston and finished only 
two and half games ahead of the Yan- 
kees; and neither of these teams had 
anywhere near the all-around class of 
Cleveland. 

Then what’s wrong with Boudreau as 
a manager? Doesn’t he know all the 
plays? Can’t he handle men? The an- 
swer is “yes” in both instances. Lou 
does know all the plays and he can 
handle men. 

The beef is that he has a tendency to 
over-manage a team. He tries to do 
too much—goes in too much for heavy 
strategy. He never stops moving his 
players around and he practically 
pitches every game for his hurlers. A 
lot of this is necessary, of course. But 
too much of it can weigh a team down. 

Now I’m not making this up. This is 
common gossip in the big-league dug- 
outs. What’s more, you can’t call it 
jealousy or anything else. For Lou is 
respected by everybody as a great ball 
player and a fine gentleman. 

When pitchers like Johnny Sain and 
Hal Newhouser win 20 games a season, 
it’s a fine year. When they win 25, it’s 
a great one. And when they cop 30, 
well, it’s phenomenal. 

All this makes our old-timers look 
like supermen. In fact, when you ex- 
amine their records, you begin believ- 
ing that they weren't real, that they 
were the inventions of crazy sports- 
writers. 

Look at old Cy Young’s record, for 
instance: Pitched 874 games, won 510, 
pitched three no-hitters, won 20 or 
more games a season 16 times, and 
was a 30-game-or-better winner five 
times! 

And how about Walter Johnson? He 
won 413 games and copped 20 or more 


games a season 12 times, despite being , 
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in a second-division club most of his 
career. Walter's most sensational feat, 
however, was starting three successive 
games and winning all three without 
allowing a run! 

Were the old-timers that much, bet- 
ter than the modern-day pitchers? Of 
course not. The old-timers had every- 
thing in their favor. The ball was much 
deader and the fences were farther 
away. Another thing: They could throw 
“spit” balls and other freak pitches 
now banned. 

So don’t believe any mumbo-jumbo 
about how poorly the modern pitchers 
stack up against the old. Fellows like 
Grove, Dean, Hubbell, Feller, and 
Newhouser would have been twice as 
sensational in the 1900s. 

Hats-Off Dept. Tip your beanie to 
George Brown, of Jordan High School, 
Los Angeles. Early this month, George 
broke a 16-year high school record by 
broad jumping. 25 feet, 2% inches. 
Since the world’s record is 26 feet, 8% 
inches, George ought to be making in- 
ternational history in a year or two. 

After hanging up his pitching glove 
for good, Lefty Gomez, the former 
Yankee, applied for a job with a sport- 
ing goods firm. He was asked to fill out 
a regular form. The first question read: 
“What was your last job?” Lefty wrote: 
“Pitching baseballs.” The second ques- 
tion asked, “What was your reason for 
leaving?” Lefty quickly answered, 
“Couldn’t get the side out.” 

Need some new baseball or tennis 
equipment? Here’s a tip. Look up the 
Post Cereals advertisement in this is- 
sue, and you'll find an offer that can’t 
be topped—a way of getting the equip- 
ment you need at the lowest possible 
price. It is all Grade A equipment and 
is the biggest buy since the Indians 
peddled Manhattan for 24 bucks. 

Clemson was playing Mercer back 
in 1934, and with the game nearly 
over the referee turned to Streak Law- 


me. 


SOUTHERN CALI FORNIA 


i e West’s new luxury train 
ee i favorite vacation play: 
ground! The Golden State (extra = 
offers the last word in Sleeping ol 
and coach comfort. Or = et 
popular Imperial (no extra are). 































COLORADO 


orld of sceni@ grandeur... @ 
aa of travel comfort on om 
Rocky Mountain Rocket, overnight 
between Chicago and Denver- 
Colorado Springs. Reserved seat 
Chair Cars, luxurious Sleeping 
Cars, delicious meals . . . no extra 


fare! 








ton, Clemson halfback, and said: 
“Streak, this is your last game and you 
have just 60 seconds left to make his- 
tory.” 

Just then Mercer punted to the Ti- 
gers. Lawton caught the ball and raced 
90 yards for a touchdown. He dashed 
back up the field, tossed the ball to 
the referee, and gasped: “What are the 
other 54 seconds for, mister?” 

Sportswriters agree that Babe Her- 
man was one of the worst outfielders — 
of all time; and they loved to tease 
him about the time he was hit on the 
head by a fly ball. Babe swore it wasn’t 
true. “If I ever get hit on the head by 
a fly ball,” he once said, “I'll walk off 
the field and quit the game forever.” 

One of the writers gave him the 
dead-pan. “What about the shoulder?” 





“Oh, no,” said the Babe. “The shoul- 
der doesn’t count.” 


Explore ... enjoy Colorado's rugged mountains. 
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Cool Minnesota Lakes invite summer visitors, 











—HermMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 


VACATION 
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MAIL COUPON 


TODAY 





LS eS SS 
f A. D. Martin, General Passenger Traffic Mgr. 118 
Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

_ Please send literature and information on low Coach fares and vaca- 
ons iN 1 California O Colorado © Northern Lakes and Woods 
0 Send details on All-Expense Tours DO Traveloan Plan 























. - - but she’s wearing 
*Seventeen’ makeup.” 















Dear Sally Seventeen: 

How can I be a slick chick? I'm 
sort af drab. — Ruth 
Dear Ruth: 


Give yourself a new look. Puff on 
Seventeen Powder and do a rose- 
bud mouth with Seventeen Lipstick. 
For that natural look men look for, 
get your Seventeen tools in your 
favorite teen shop or cosmetic 


department. 
SALLY SEVENTEEN 
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EACH BOOK Ars¥y 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE FinTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


OF THE LATEST TRIGONOMETRY! 
REGENTS EXAMINA- BIOLOGY| 
TION AND THE COM- 
PLETE ANSWERS. 


ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The little red books 
have all the answers” 





SPANISH 2 YEAR 
SPANISH 3 YEARS) 


LATIN 2 YEARS 


each 50 


IAT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — or money order 


: Germania Piace, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
————— 


Try this tested 
skin treatment 
for an externally 
caused 


BAD 
COMPLEXION 


Lather-massage twice 
daily with Cuticura Soap 
(more often if skin is very 
oily), then at bedtime apply 
Cuticura Ointment to help clear up 
externally caused pimples, ease out 
blackheads. Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment are fragrant, scientifically 
medicated. Buy today! 


~(CUTICURA 
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May Commemoratives 


This month the fourth and fifth 
1949 U. S. commemoratives will be is- 
sued. 

A 6-cent air mail, honoring the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of Alex- 
dria, Virginia, will be placed on sale for 
the first time in that city on May 11. 
A new 3-cent ‘stamp commemorating 
the 300th year since the founding of 
Annapolis, Maryland, will go on first- 
day sale there on May 23. 

The Alexandria air mail, shown be- 
low, bears a reproduction of the city’s 
official seal. A pair of outstretched 
wings appear behind the seal. To the 
left of the seal is a picture of Carlyle 
House, home of John Carlyle, who was 
one of Alexandria’s founders. 

To the right is a picture of Gadsby’s 
Tavern where George Washington, 
John Paul Jones, and other famous 
Americans met many times to talk over 
the state of our country. 

The Annapolis stamp, below, shows 
a Colonial location map of the city and 
the mouth of the Severn River. Draw- 
ings on the map show a ship entering 
the Severn from Chesapeake Bay, a 
boatload of Puritans going ashore, and 
Lord Baltimore’s seal, which represents 
the colony of Maryland. 

For first-day cancellations of the 
Alexandria stamp, send self-addressed 
envelopes to Postmaster, Alexandria, 
Va. For first-day cancellations of the 
Annapolis stamp, send _ self-addressed 
envelopes to Postmaster, Annapolis, 
Md. Also send a money order or postal 
note to cover the cost of the stamps. 
You may send for as many as 10 can- 


1 cellations of each stamp. 


WU. S.POSTAGCE - AIR MAIL 











Annapolis C ative 





GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Seranton 5, Pa. 


STAMPS 


a 9 
What Are ‘Approvals’? 
Scholastic Magazi accept stamp gdvertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the w “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “‘ap- 
proval”’ stamps you must = them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
fend to buy any of the Rr nage stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand comer of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


A+P FREE OFFER 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giant Triangle, also mam- 

moth and midget stamps, 
" total value $2.00, ALL FREE 
to foreign approval buyers. 
Plus Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp Catalogues. 

ODD STAMPS 

REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


300 FA? 10¢ 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING Up 


TO 25¢ EACH! ALSO APPROVALS, 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 


75, New York 








































You will find scores of new varieties here for 

your collection! Big and little stamps, Bi- iy 
sected stamp, Commemoratives, triangles, high values! 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is dif- 
ferent. Every stamp one you will delight in owning. Think 
of the fun you will have! All for only !0¢ to approval 
applicants. Write today and receive special fonian Island 
stamp extra. 


Gareelon Stamp Company, Box 494 Calais, Maine. 


WOW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
from the world over; 
approval 








cluding airmails, pictorials and others 
stamps worth up to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to 


shMesTO only. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept, 12, Jamestown, N.Y. 


200 pitsitn, stamet 3. 





stamps worth up to 15c each! c 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 


13, NM. 
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HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
Romania School Issue of five mint 
ONLY Ie stamps portraying Student Reciting. 
Weaving Class. Young Machinist, 
——— School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
only if you ask for foreign approvals. 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box (2, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 64, WN. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
eccupy @ full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Giver 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 8c 
STAMPS: All dif.. 500, $1; 1000, $2. 

TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92. Mass. 
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Have to Think of the Future 


Bill Baldwin and Dale Wight, two 
KPIX television stars, headlined a rally 
at a high school recently. They opened 
up by asking the students, “What do 
you want us to do?” 

Shouted a joker in the audience, 
“Drop dead!” 

“We'd like to,” Wight shot back, 
“but then what would we do for an 
encore?” 

San Francisco Chronicle 


Handicapped 
A family were objecting to their high 
school son’s girl friend. They insisted 
he ought to be a little more particular 
about the company he kept. 
“I'm sorry, Dad,” the boy said, “but 
she’s the best girl I caff get with the car 


we've got.” 
E. T. Fehlings 


Bob Hope: “People who throw kisses 
are mighty near hopelessly lazy.” 


The Big Squelch 


Once the famous reporter, Richard 
Harding Davis, wrote his name on a 
tablecloth belonging to a gracious so- 
ciety woman. “Some people,” Davis 
suggested, not too modestly, “would 
have that embroidered.” 

“T,” said his hostess tartly, “will have 


it laundered.” 
Des Moines Register 


Catty Comeback 


Fred Astaire swears he overheard 
this on a movie lot. 

“My fiancé,” said the first extra, “is 
telling everybody he’s going to marry 
the most beautiful girl in the world.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed the other. 
“After all the time you’ve been going 
with him!” 

Toledo Blade 


Good Question 


Will Rogers once attended a fashion- 
able Park Avenue affair in cowboy 
duds. A dowager in an extremely low- 
cut evening gown approached him and 
looked down her nose. 

“My dear man,” she sniffed, “don’t 
you have any clothes besides those?” 

“Madam,” drawled Rogers, “I was 


just about to ask you the same thing.” 
Walter Winchell 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Twenty-sixth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
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Nail Biting Rates a Hand—at the Circus 





Are you making an exhibit of yourself with your nail-biting 
and knuckle-gnawing? You can break the habit if you really 
try. Start by keeping your nails clean and filed smoothly. 









































If you want speed, rugged 
dependability and the finest 
typing features... you'll find the 
Smith-Corona better than any 
other portable. Ask your 
dealer. Ask him also about 
his easy payment terms. 


Smith Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 











Whether you wish to rough it in ~~ 

the picturesque forest and lake —~~>o~™ 
districts of Québec’s mountains or prefer 
more formal resorts of Québec’s beautiful and 
unspoiled lakes and rivers, you can find in 
Québec an ideal location for a truly memorable 
and different vacation. — 


uébec 


For help planning your vacation, or for 
information ing the P d 
industrial opportunities in our 
province, write the Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parliament Build- 
ings, Quebec City, Canada, or 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City 20. 
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HENRY GRANT, SICK! ANO THIROLY...AND I NO MATTER HOW I TRY 

WELL, THERE GOES THIROLY.. GULP-I CAN'T | — 7% SE 1 CAN‘T SEEM TO READ ; 

THE BIG DESATE. HANK'S PLACE SEEM TO MAKE OUT THIS MY NOTES. * FROSTY’ F 

AGAINST THAT THIRD POINT, PROFESSOR PROBABLY 4 SAVS VLL NEVER BEAT YOU COME 
CENTERVILLE CHAMP. FROST, THAT CENTERVILLE OVER TO 
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ven baa SANDRA bap dhorg = Perhaps there’s a tip for you in Warren 
TVPED YOUR NOTES ’ , . , 
10 GIVE You A PRIZE You CAN USE ALL Howard's experience. You'll get along 

















YOUR LIFE.1T’S VUST better in school with neatly typed home- 
LUKE HERS AN THANKS , DAD 
Ruammemooo cHamPior | wow | CAN work and classroom papers. 
PORTABLE. Ei *MAKE Ask your dad to give you a portable ... 
a. oe ie to buy it from his nearest Authorized 


UNDERSTOOD ~jLL 
TYPE IT ON mY 
UNDERWOOD,’ 


Underwood Typewriter Dealer. Tell him 


to be sure it’s an Undérwood Champion. 
© 1948 








Underwood 





Underwood Corporation ...typewriter leader 
One Park A New York 16, N. Y. 
or aes call Service Everywhere of the world 
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By Mary Alice Cullen 
and Jean Merrill 


Feature Editors, Scholastic Magazines 


HREE MONTHS in Europe—and not 
one of those exotic travel stickers on 
our baggage! 

We don’t need stickers (trophies of 
famous tourist hotels) to recall memo- 
ries of pleasant nights at youth hostels 
(25 cents) and small inns in ten coun- 
tries, meals in farmers’ kitchens, break- 
fasts where we shared our coffee with 
the innkeeper and his wife, and lasting 
friendships with the countrymen. 

In fact, we would have been hard 
put to find a place to slap a sticker. 
Most of the time we had no suitcase! 
We carried our belongings in saddle- 
packs slung over our bikes. (We took 
one small overnight case of city clothes 
that we sent ahead from London to 
Paris to Rome.) 

How can you spend three months in 
Europe for $350 (plus plane fare)? We 
did it by exploring beyond the beaten 
tourist trails. We've culled our diaries 
for answers to questions you will ask. 


... what to take. 


You'll be footloose to roam the by- 
ways or hunt out the small pension in 
direct ratio to the luggage you don’t 
take along. Keep it down to what you 
can vasily transport yourself—by bike 
or by anand. 

Transatlantic baggage allowance on 
a plane is around 66 pounds. That’s 
adequate for all your equipment (in- 
cluding bike!) if you travel light. Our 
lightweight Raleigh bikes (insist on a 
3-speed gear shift) weighed about 30 
pounds. Saddlepacks shouldn’t weigh 
more than 25 pounds—if peddling is to 
be fun. Sleeping bags (5 pounds) are 
handy if you plan to camp out—we did 
on occasion. With a little juggling vou 
can also include a small suitcase of city 
clothes. : 

In your saddlepack take clothes you 
can wash out in a mountain brook and 
that don’t need ironing. Our basic 
cycling wardrobe included: 1 wrinkle- 
proof skirt; 3 basque shirts; 1 pr. shorts; 
1 pr. dungarees; two sweaters; 1 rain- 
coat (a must in England); wool socks; 
2 pr. shoes. 


.». how to get around. 


Buy road maps in Europe, wonder- 
fully detailed ones that mark hills, 
points of interest. 

American Express or Cooks in all 
large cities will cash traveler’s checks, 
and receive your mail. (If you're car- 
tying traveler’s checks, take along some 
in small denominations in case you haye 
to cash one into pounds the day before 





This is the second of two articles. 





EUROPE 
a Bicyclette 


Ten Countries—Three Months 


and No Stickers on Our Suitcase 


you leave London.) In most cities and 
towns ask for the local visitors’ bureau 
such as the Syndicat d'Initiative in 
France. 

As for itinerary, we believe in asking 
local advice as you go along. Many a 
delightful adventure for us was the re- 
sult of a conversation with a country- 
man over. breakfast. But the more 
travel books vou skim before taking off, 
the less chance of your missing some- 
thing. 

What about language? English and a 
little high school and college French 
carried us through all ten countries. 

One small item about youth hostels: 
Write to American Youth Hostels, Inc., 
6 E. 39 St., NYC. An AYH pass en- 
titles you to stay at hostels in all coun- 
tries. Hostels in large cities are often 
less glamorous, though clean and ade- 
quate, than in country regions. Some 
large cities also have international stu- 
dent dorms where you can put up in- 
expensively. 


. +. places to go. 


A true-blooded Irishman we met 
when our Pan American Clipper put 
down at Shannon airport sent us to 
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Kerry County and we're convinced that 
we had the most picturesque and 
Gaelic jaunt possible. On the Dingle 
Peninsula (near Tralee), the folk speak 
Gaelic (English, too), live in thatched 
stone houses built before America was 
discovered, and ride donkey carts. Kil- 
larney and its lakes and Cork and its 
Blarney Stone are in Kerry County. 
Lodgings may cost you as much as two 
dollars a night. There are few Irish 
youth hostels in Kerry. 

From Lands End and Penzance, 
England, through Cornwall and Devon 
youll bike through rolling country 
with thatched-roofed houses, fishing 
villages, and literary landmarks. It 
shouldn’t be missed any more than the 
small towns between Oxford and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon (make reservations for 
Shakespearean plays a week or two in 
advance) or the famous Lake Country 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Hostels 
in England are first rate, and spaced 15 
to 20 miles apart. They are popular; 
so if you plan to arrive in midsummer, 
get a British hostel handbook and write 
ahead for reservations. In London there 
are many small hotels in the neighbor- 
hood of the British Museum for about 
two dollars a night. 

The Scottish Border (around Ha- 
wick), famous for battles and ballads, 
won our hearts. Scottish hostels perch 
by scenic moors or Highland lakes and 
capture the rustic spirit of hosteling 
with huge open hearths for self-cook- 
ing. Edinburgh’s a beautiful city—but 
don’t overlook the Highlands and the 
Lowlands. 

Denmark and the Benelux countries, 
we've been told, are the bikers’ para- 
dise (few hills!). We look forward to 
them next trip. We did go to Brussels 
whose stores last summer boasted every 
conceivable variety of goods from New 
York, Paris, or any other place in the 
world—but at, we suspect, the highest 
prices in the world. 

The military government in Ger- 
many encourages you to visit this year. 
If you’re watching your finances, check 
the price of tourist facilities before ven- 
turing. 

To visit la belle France on just a 
piece of a summer causes the French to 
throw up hands in dismay. You must 
simply choose between the lures of 
Normandy (Mont Saint-Michel is here): 
Brittany; the champagne country to the 
north of Paris; the chateau country to 
the south; the wine land of Burgundy 
to the east; or le pays Basque near the 
Pyrenees, and so on. 

In both the Basque country and Bur- 
gundy (Avalon, Beaune, Dijon), you'll 
be in French countryside not frequented 
by tourists. This means fine beds in 
country inns for 50 cents a night. And 


(Concluded on page 38-T) 
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Fascinating 
Cruises 


THROUGH 


CANADA’ : 


INLAND 
WATERS 







Ad F v ‘ 

ACH mile becomes 

less memory as you: cruise 
down the picturesque St. Law- 
rence River, up the romantic 
Saguenay or through the fabulous 
Great Lakes. Enjoy the charm of 
French Canada and her resorts— 
the grandeur of the mountain 
scenery—the gay, carefree life 
aboard ship. Choice of a variety 
of independent or all-expense 
cruises, lasting from three to 
eight or nine days. 
NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY 
From the famous Falls up the St. 
Lawrence to the mysterious Sag- 
uenay. See Toronto, the Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Mur- 
ray Bay and Tadoussac. Travel 
all or any part of this majestic 
route. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 

Between Detroit and Duluth, 
across Lakes Huron and Superior 
on the luxurious S. S. “Noronic.” 
See Sarnia, the “Soo,” 
thur. Deck sports and entertain- 
ment are popular features. 


For further information see your 
travel agent, R. R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in principal cities. 
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Pick Your Camera Carefully 


By William J. Temple, Brooklyn College 


O CAMERA displays bewilder you? 
Are you puzzled to know what 
| kind of camera to buy? We may be 
able to save you both money and grief. 
You can waste a lot of money on 
equipment if you are not sure of the 
difference between essentials and _ re- 
finements. 

If you are a beginner start out with 
a simple camera. The more numerous 
the adjustments the more chance of 
mistakes. And don’t feel apologetic if 
your camera won't take pictures at 
1,000th of a second in the darkest base- 
ment corner. Most pictures are taken 
in the middle range of speeds and 
stops. If you are going to drive within 
legal speed limits you do not really 
need a car designed to go a hundred 
miles per hour. 

Fixed focus cameras are simplest. No 
adjustment is necessary because the 
lens is permanently mounted so that 
everything from 8 to 10 feet to the 
farthest distance is in relatively sharp 
Usually the shutter speed and 
fixed, too, at about a 
twenty-fifth of a second and f/11 or 
f/16. Good pictures can be taken in 
sunlight with such cameras. They come 
in various shapes and sizes, such as the 
box type (like the Brownie) and the 
two dollar “candid” type (made to look 
like the higher priced 35 mm. cam- 
eras). By the way, the flash-bulb fix- 
ture built into such cameras has ques- 
tionable value. Even if it works, the 
flash from the direction of the camera 
provides such flat lighting that faces 
will look like blank ovals in the result- 
ing picture. No nose. 

A new and _ attractive 
camera is the Argoflex 75. It looks like 
the more expensive twin-lens reflex 
type (see below) but it is actually a box 
camera with a picture-size ground glass 
screen and a second lens for view-find- 


focus. 
lens opening are 
& 


fixed-focus 


ing. 

Better cameras have lenses mounted 
so that they. can be moved nearer or 
farther from the film to focus the 
image of either far or near objects 
sharply. Several types are common. In 
the less expensive cameras the photog- 
rapher must judge the distance (or 
measure it) and set the lens at the cor- 
rect distance marking on a scale. With 
such a camera, unless you are a good 
judge of distance, you need a distance- 
measuring gadget called a range-finder. 
You look through the range-finder and 


adjust it until you see two super-im- 
posed images or a split image correctly 
aligned. Then you read the distance 
from a scale on the range-finder and 
set the camera accordingly. “Press” 
cameras (like the Speed Graphics and 
the Busch), some folding cameras (like 
the Zeiss Super Ikonta’ B) and such 
35 mm. cameras as the Argus, Contax, 
Leica, Bolsev, Kodak Retina, and Ko- 
dak 35 have a built-in range-finder 
coupled mechanically to the lens 
mount, so that when your range-finder 
images are correctly lined up your lens 
is focussed. 

reflex cameras, you see the pic- 
ture-size image right side up on a ground 
glass screen and move the lens until the 
image is sharp. The single lens reflex 
(like the Graflex) contains a mirror 
which reflects the image from the pic- 
ture-taking lens to the ground glass for 
focussing, and then the mirror swings 
out of the way when you release the 
shutter so that the focussed image falls 
on the film. In the twin-lens reflexes 
(Rolleiflex, Contaflex, Ilcoflex, Koda- 
flex, Argoflex, etc.) there is one lens for 
taking the picture and a second lens 
for providing the image on the ground 
glass. The two lenses are mechanically 
coupled so that when the second lens 
is placed to give a sharp image on the 
ground glass the first throws a sharp 
image on the film. 

Pictures are cheaper by the dozen. 
Professional photographers frequently 
use cut-film sheets loaded individually 
in holders like plates. Roll film is more 
convenient and more widely available. 
Cost per negative is cheapest in the 36- 
exposure rolls of 35 mm. film for use 
in the miniature cameras. This is espe- 
cially important for color. But these 
tiny (1” x 1'2”) pictures need enlarge- 
ment for satisfactory viewing and en- 
largements are expensive. (Not so ex- 
pensive if you make them yourself, of 
course, but who pays for the enlarger?) 
Or, if you propose to show them as 
transparencies mounted in 2x2 slides, 
you must have a projector. 

Unless you are already an expert 
don’t put all your savings into a very 
expensive, complicated camera. No 
one camera is best for everything. 
Some people carry two cameras on 
trips, one loaded with color film and 
one with black-and-white. Color film is 
slower—put it in the camera with the 
faster lens. 
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Columbia 


Records 


presents 


00 Great New 


Teaching Aids 


LIVING LESSONS IN HISTORY! 





The Battle of Gettysburg—July 3, 1863 

The Signing of The Magna Charta— June 19, 1215 
Two of the outstanding broadcasts in the famous CBS 
“You Are There” series—the radio programs ac- 
claimed by educators, editors, students, and listeners 
all over the nation. 

On-the-scene newscast enactment, by top reporters 
and analysts, of stirring historical scenes, with the 
thrilling quality of living reality. 


Two Album Sets (M-822 and M-823) 
or One LP Long Playing Record (ML-4149) 


= 


r 2 , / = 
2 / 

7 CAN HEAR ITNOW” 
Recordings of the actual voices and the actual sounds 
that influenced and shaped the most eventful era in 
history—1932 through 1945! Recorded from authen- 
tic broadcast and sound track sources. 

A thrilling narrative presentation with dramatic 
commentary by the famous Edward R. Murrow. 


Enthusiastically endorsed by national figures, by 
leaders in education. 


Set MM-800 or LP Long Playing Record ML-4095 
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“_ Record that Plays 
Adan 7e 50 Minutes 
ust F 
magnificent addition’ prciation Classes, a 
h : © music Jibrarj ec} 
an New Columbia LP Rec tn Ubraries? : 
great advantages Offers al] 


Uninterrupted Music. 
Storage Space . Co 
Record « More 











Finer Tone Quality-sq ves 











Perfection — The Finest Pho 
Ever Manutac, ro aaa 







SEE YOUR DEALER! 


“Columbia,” “ Masterworks” and @%) Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Marcas Registradas @ Trade Mark 
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GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott's Berry 
farm and Gold Rush village rebuilt 
in complete detail, with original store 
goods, mine machinery, railroad. 
From Los Angeles . . . $5.18 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 
Tanner Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Brothers First National Studios. 
See miles of exotic sets, famous stars. 
Also stars homes. From Los Angeles $3.74 


GRAY LINE U-DRIVES or Limousines 
with guide drivers are yours by the 
day or week—ideal for small groups. 


a FOR FREE 
“TEACHERS TOURS” 
FOLDER—for Southern 
California, Arizona, and 
Nevada sights. | 





Kes tents 


eeeoe#2?2ee?28ee2e@eeeee 
Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. C 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder 


Name. 





Address. _— 





City State 
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Step In, Pardner 


West of Buffalo Bill, Kit Carson, 

Robbers Roost, and Leadville, Colo.; 
or the Spanish padres whose many mis- 
sions witness their service to man; or 
America’s oldest civilization as it was 
and is in Indian communities; or the 
modern age of great dams, bridges, 
Hollywood studios, and jet plane fac- 
tories. 

You will want to step over the line 
into Mexico or into Canada. You will 
gaze open-mouthed at the modern 
house architecture of California. Musts 
Pasadena Bulloch’s 
department store and Top o’ the Mark 
cocktail lounge in San Francisco. Let 
your sociological research also include 
the legal gambling casinos of Reno, Las 
Vegas, or Elko, Nev. 

This is the country of John Stein- 
beck, Will James, and Zane Grey, of 
The Oregon Trail, Roughing It, Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, Timberline, 
Laughing Boy, and “westerns.” 


Tes your choice—the rootin’ tootin’ 


Our West is rich in national parks 
To pre-plan 


and national monuments. 










SAN JUAN 
@ CAPISTRANO 
MISSION 








your trip write to the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washingotn, D. C., for folders. Tell the 
section you plan to visit. Many parks 
operate lodges or camp sites for visi- 
tors. In National Park Service publica- 
tions you will find the names of park 
superintendents to whom you can write 
for reservations. 

Most Western states conduct services 
for travelers from state capitals. For 
excellent maps write New Mexico and 
Wyoming. Arizona issues one of the 


most beautiful of magazines ($3). New 
American Library offers the Penguin 


Guide to California (25 cents). Order 
through Scholastic Book Service. 

Everywhere the hospitable West in- 
vites vou to step in. 


The West 


CALIFORNIA 

1. Star of India ship, Ramona Marriage Place: 
San Diego 

2. San Juan Capistrano Mission 

3. Brea Fossil Pits, Huntington Library, Knott's 
Berry Farm “Mining Town”: Los Angeles 

4. Mission, Early Adobe Houses: Santa Barbara 
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5, Old Customs House, Steinbeck locale: Mon- 
terey 

. Edwin Markham House: San Jose 

. Mission, Steinhart Aquarium, Jack London 
Park Saloon: San Francisco Bay 

. Sutter’s Fort, Pony Express Museum: Sacra- 
mento 


oO 


rior, 
| the 
arks OREGON 

9. Flavel Mansion: Astoria 

10. Gov. McLoughlin Mansion: Oregon City 
11. Bonneville Dam 


visi- 
lica- 
park 
vrite WASHINGTON 
12. Ft. Nisqually: Tacoma i F 
; 13. Pickett House: Bellingham & ea 
/1CeS 14. Grand Coulee Dam : : 

For 
and 
the 
New 
ouin MONTANA 
17. Anaconda Copper Smelter: Anaconda 
18. Leonard Copper Mine: Butte 
19. Charles M. Russell Cowboy Art Museum: 
| in- Great Fails 
20. Robbers Rcost Hotel, etc.: Virginia City 
21. Custer Battlefield Nat'l Cemetery 


Paradise for picture takers — 
IDAHO Land of Pueblos, New Mexico 
15. Ghost Mining City: Idaho City : , a. 
16. Arrowrock Dam 


rder 


WYOMING 

22. Frontier Fort: Sheridan 

, 23. Buffalo Bill Museum: Cody 
ace 24. Fort Casper 

25. Fort Laramie Nat’l Mon. 
26. Fort Bridger 





nott’s 
Ss UTAH 


bara 27. Copper Mine: Bingham 


28. Mormon Tabernacle, First House: Salt Lake 
City 

29. Timpanogos Cave Nat’! Mon. 

30. Dinosaur Nat‘! Mon. 





COLORADO 

3!. Healy House, Silver Mine: Leadville 

32. Mining Capital: Central City 

33. Meeker Museum: Greeley 

34. Brown Hotel, Elitch Gardens, Eugene Field 
Lib., Lookout Mt. Grave of Buffalo Bill: 
Denver 

35. Will Rogers Mem.: Colorado Springs 

36. Mineral Palace: Pueblo 

37. Kit Carson Museum: Trinidad 

38. Mesa Verde Nat'l Park 


Underground fairylan 
Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico 
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NEW MEXICO 


39. Prehistoric Pueblo Bonito: Chaco Canyon 
40. Cliff Houses: Bandelier Nat‘! Mon. 

41. El Palacio Real, San Miguel Mission: Santa Fe 
42. The Indian Sky City: Acoma 

43. Gran Quivira Nat‘l Mon. 

44. Carlsbad Caverns Nat‘! Mon. 


7 ARIZONA 


45. Bird Cage Theatre, etc.: Tombstone 


i oeenn San ete Seve You can see all these great western wonderlands—easily 
47. Casa Grande Nat’! Mon. s : F ‘ fi 
48. Montezuma Castle on your trip to or from California via Santa Fe (route o 


49. Canyon de Chelly Nat‘l Mon. The Chief and Super Chief). 
50. Boulder (Hoover) Dam P : 
Just ask your railroad or travel agent how to include 
them in a vacation trip this summer. 
Know any school that wants to ex- For free picture folders that will help you in your plan- 


change project books with Australian , int enall Gee ones 
schools? Four such project books from —— a oe anes 


“outback” rural schools are available for pasate eam ammeter et eA NEES ALIA OE Nite le NG EY eagle eam 
inspection. Write John Briears, Austra- R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 


lian News and Info. Bur., 636 Fifth Dept. ST-7, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Please send me the free literature | have checked: 

e* © @ CJ Land of Pueblos (CO Grand Canyon (1 Dude Ranches 
(0 Carlsbad Caverns 0 California ( Time Table 








New, low air coach fares have been 
announced by Northwest Airlines: New | Name Address 
York to Seattle, $97; St. Paul, $41; 
Detroit, $21. City ote 
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oe all j 
’ \. GEARED LIKE A CAR } 
==) with Sturmey-Archer 3 or 4 _ 
Se speed gears—the origi- / 
* nal and best—to keep 
your energy-output 
even, whether you 
pedal over flat, 
steep or 
‘ough 
roads. 


\ 
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> 





CAR-TYPE RALEIGH DYNOHUB LIGHTING 
; generates night-piercing light as the— 
}-bicycle moves; no loss of energy- 

} through friction; no wear tip 
| on the tires: 
—— 


4 









| 


rd FINGER -CONTROLLED TWO-WHEEL 
/ __SMEETY BRAKES 
¢ make your cycling safe; assure quick, | 
x smooth stops coasting downhill 
for amidst heavy traffic., 

j —_— i 


,  @~ gy 
1S” OT ae ee 


; 








Raleigh Cycles are serviced by Raleigh dealers everywhere; for the 
name of the ohe nearest you—for free illustrated catalogue —write to 


RALEIGH CYCLE DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. x 
669 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass 





Pan with 
a Purpose 


Second in a series on how to make the 
most of your movie camera. 


PAN is a gradual swing of the 

camera in any direction for a 
panorama effect. Unless you have had 
many successful experiences with pan- 
ning or have uplimited sources of film, 
do not pan. An area of scenic beauty 
that perhaps will not be visited again 
can too easily become a series of blurry, 
jumping. pictures. 

Our friend Joe disregards all warn- 
ings. He aims his new movie camera at 
the top of the building and presses the 
button. With all his natural talent he 
tilts the camera slowly downward to 
pan the entire building. Even if his 
technique is excellent, what have we, 
except. a panorama of the building 
with little composition and certainly no 
detail? 

How can Joe improve this series of 
shots of the tall building? First he 
should take two or’ three feet with the 
camera steady on a tripod at a distance 
sufficient to capture the entire subject 
in its natural setting. Now a medium- 
distance shot, preferably from another 
angle. Next a move up to the entrance 
for its detail. 

“Is panning ever justified?” you may 
ask. Yes, sometimes, especially when 
your subject is one that moves. It is 
not necessary to move the camera to 
record all motion, however. Suppose 
you wish to photograph a horse and 
rider jumping a hurdle. By placing 
vour camera in the proper position, 
both the approach and the jump can 
be recorded in careful detail without 
moving the camera. 

Use a tripod whenever possible. If 
one is not available, steady the body 
by leaning against a tree or some other 
object. 


Transitions 


In all his work Joe (and you) will 
use the “cut.” Think of it as a period 
to vour celluloid sentence. Thus, with 
a long shot you say, “See yonder beau- 
tiful, tall building.” Cut (period). Me- 
dium shot—“Now we are closer and 
can See that it has fine carving.” Cut. 
Close-up—“Here we are at the door. 
What remarkable stone archangels!” 
End of paragraph. 

Fades are often used for transitions. 
A fade-out is simply the gradual dis- 
appearance of a clear shot to a black 
frame. A fade-in, the reverse. Holly- 
wood makes its fades in the laboratory. 
You can introduce fades as you shoot 
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By ROBERT N. GROVE, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


your film but only if the camera is held 
steady on its tripod. 


To produce a fade-out, expose the | #4 


scene for the desired time, gradually 
close the diaphragm down to its small- 


est opening and then stop the camera. | § 


For a fade-in, start the mechanism with | 


diaphragm closed. Gradually open it to | # 


the desired size for a normal exposure. 

In photography stores the more seri- 
us amateur movie fan can secure spe- 
cial equipment for producing the fade- 


out and fade-in. In length the fades | 


require from one to two feet of film. 
For the average movie fan the pic- 
torial transition is easier to accomplish 
and often more desirable. Suppose Joe 
desires to photograph a series of statues 
in the park. The photographing of one 


statue after another may lead to con- | 


fusion or boredom. Joe might, there- 
fore, photograph one statue for the de- 
sired time, then tilt the camera slowly 
up to an artistic cloud formation and 
stop the mechanism. At the next statue 
he aims the camera at another cloud 
formation, then tilts down to the statue. 

Another technique to be used very 
sparingly is the “rapid pan” transition. 
Following the desired exposure on the 


statue the camera is panned through | 
in arc of 180 degrees rapidly enough | 


to blur evervthing. At the next statue 
the camera is set up to be panned 
through another arc and to come to 


rest on the.second statue. Trees pro- | 
vide an excellent background for this | 


rapid-pan action. 


Let us assume Joe wishes to trans- 


port his audience from one building to 
another in the park. This resembles a 
change of ideas similar to a change of 
paragraphs in a story. To accomplish 
it he need only set up the camera to 
photograph his characters leaving the 
final building. The following scene pic- 
tures the people approaching a new 
building. 

One transition very similar in effect 


to the fade is that of having a person | 


who is part of the story walk directly 
in front of the lens just close enough 
to the camera to block out the last 
frame completely. 

Shots of signposts at both locations 
can also tell the story of a change of 
scenes. The important thing is to re- 
member to plan these shots in advance. 

These are only a few ideas that may 
be used by the imaginative photog- 
rapher. Find some points-of similarity 
or relationship between scenes that 
can be built into transitions and allow 
the camera to tell the story. You may 
then bid goodby to those awkward and 
confusing breaks between scenes or se- 
quences. 
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Explore Canada’s lake-and-woodland spaces — Nature’s own playground 


A whole new world of fun... 


~~) CANADA 





Enjoy surf and sun on uncrowded beaches 





Cruise the scenic, sheltered 
British Columbia coast 


HEAD NORTH for a refreshing 
away-from-home vacation. Go 
motoring through “picture country”’. 
Re-live the past in storied Eastern 
cities. Relax to the rhythm of 
shipboard life on an inland or coastal 
cruise. Linger at a distinguished 
resort or a friendly summer colony 
for swimming and riding and golf. 
It’s all waiting... Write today for 
detailed information or use the 
coupon below. 
7 VACATION “POINTERS” 
--- ALL POINTING TO CANADA 


1. New — interesting —‘‘foreign’’ atmosphere. 
2. A million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends 
and relatives waiting to welcome you. 5. Lots to 
do—sports, recreation, sightseeing. 
6. Near—easy to get to— no border 
“red tape”. 7. Your vacation dol- 
lar buys more, goes further. 
NO PASSPORT NEEDED 








Ottawa, Canada D. Lee Dolan, Director 
Please send me your illustrated book, 
**CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” 








Name..........004.. 


NIE SINE St snnsvwssiycidinnnetnsieyvoveethoveoneanibenial 
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(CANADA’S 
VACATION PROVINCE) 


You'll get o pleasant surprise when you visit Ontario—so much to 
do~so much to see—and at prices so reasonable that your purse 
bursts right out laughing. 
Why not take advantage of this situation? Enjoy a wonderful 
holiday, and save money. 


Ontario with its 400,000 square miles of great 
outdoors has everything to offer. Sun-swept 
beaches...crystal-clear lakes...quiet streams... 
fishing, golf, tennis ... thousands of interesting 
spots to explore. Every member of the family 
will find a pastime to match his or her pleasure 
in Ontario. 
Plan now to get more for your money... and 
join the fun in Ontario which you will really 
find to be - - “Canada's Vacation Pro- 
vince". Write now for information. 














7 
] Ontario Dept. of Travel and Publicity, A25, Parliament Bldgs., Torcnto, Ontario. 

] Please send me free information about Ontario. There are always 
| exciting things to 
I _— do in 

| Address 

Le City State. 
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A weekly 
start in 
1949 


Job-o- 


will tell 


will 


training 





conditions. 





New Instrument Increases 
Reading Speed 30% to 300% 


The TDC Reading Rate Controller. an im- 
proved general training and remedial read- 
ing device, is now available for training 
children and adults to read faster and more 
intelligently. It increases reading rates, im- 
proves reading habits and develops flexibil- 
ity of reading rates for varying purposes. 
The Reading Rate Controller has effetted 
improvements in speed ranging from 30% 
to 300%. It is now being used by Cornell 
University, the University of Chicago. the 
National War College and many other in- 
stitutions. 


deals with a specific job. 
Send 25¢ (no stamps) for one 


for a weekly service beginni 
September, 1949. 


——_Mechanical Engineer 
—__Medical Secretary 
——Accountant 

— Building Superintendent 


—__Executive 
—_—Public Relations Director 


Job-o-grams ARE 
YOUR STUDENTS 
JOB-O-GRAMS 


287 E. Gunhill Rd., New York 


For a4 page bulletin giving complete details, 
case histories and a list of prominent users, 
write 
THREE DIMENSION CO. 

4555 W. Addison St. 





Chicago 41, Illinois 


| Job-o-grame 


September 


dents — What they 
have to do. 
How much they can 
earn. What the qual- 
ifications are. What 


sary. About working 


getting a job. About 
the future of the job 


Job-o-grams are written for student 
use in any class where jobs and occupa 
tions are studied. Each 8-page folder 


following job-o-grams, and our plan 


—_—Electronics Engineer or Technician 


—__Casualty and Surety Insurance Agent 


——Restaurant Owner or Manager 


service to 


grams 


your stu 


is neces- 


About 


of the 


ing in 


WHAT 
WANT 


67, N. Y. 
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Travel Tips 


| EWS trom Europe's “boot”: The 
Italian National Tourist Office 
opens permanent quarters in Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York: announces two 
new liners, Italia and Atlantic. First run 
—Mav 25th—New York to Genoa. 


Against a pleasant holiday — back- 
ground on Lake Malaren, the second 
World Friendship Camp in Sweden 
will bring together vouth of different 
lands to work for international under- 
standing. Info. from the Swedish Youth 
Society, Box 811, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Are you going to special places in 
England this summer? If you can’t find 
information on the inns hotels in 
Lets Halt Awhile, latest edition of 
Britain’s “Dunean Hines” by Ashley 
Courtenay, put vour particular question 
to him. See address in the book. 


U. S. citizens in transit, or visiting tor 
less than three months, no longer need 
visas for France. 

S 


Luggage limits: 40 Ibs. per person 
tor flights in U. S.: 55 crossing border; 
66 for overseas. Excess fee for more 
poundage. Usually train cases weigh in 
at 15 lbs., wardrobe cases at 25, large 
pullmans at 35, taxi wardrobes at 66. 


Spark your Canadian vacation with 
the help of a special events calendar. 
The Canadian Govt. Travel Bureau 
(Ottawa, Canada) lists exhibitions, cel- 
ebrations, conventions, festivals, sports, 


etc., for all its provinces. 
e@ 
Canadian National Railways _ lists 


such far-away places as Horse Chops, 
Joe Batts Arm, Cape White Handker- 
chief, Come-by-Chance. Breakheart 
Point, Happy Adventure, etc., since it 
now services Newfoundland. 


Balance your budget, but have that 
dreamed-of vacation with one of United 
Airlines new tours to the Rocky Moun- 
tains or the Hawaiian Islands, Nine 
days (from San Francisco or Los An- 
geles) in a double room in Honolulu 
costs about $330 per person, plus tax, 
for all expenses except meals while 
there. Stay on for two more weeks for 
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They tour not Dante’s hell but the Shen- 
andoah Valley’s dramatic Luray Caverns. 


$50 more. Other more extensive tours 
higher. 

If you’re seeing America first, spend 
nine days at Bear Trap Ranch in Colo. 
From Denver it’s $131.50 (double 
room). Or tour Estes and Rocky Mt. 
National Parks with side trips to the 
Continental Divide, Berthoud Pass, etc. 
$75.67 (double room) from Denver. 


If you're riding West around June 8- 
12, head for the Rose Festival in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

a 


California’s callin’ for countless vaca- 
tioners—if this year is no exception. 
Write to the All-Year Club’s Commu- 
nity Visitors Bureau, 517 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., for their news events 
calendar for the month you plan to 
visit. That way you won't miss such 
highlights as the 49ers’ Celebration at 
Lakeside (July 22-24) where any man 
found clean shaven and without west- 
ern costume or woman found without 
pigtails (except visitors) is hailed be- 
fore the Kangaroo Court for regular ’49 
justice. 

* 


For East Coast travelers: Why not a 
beautiful. Blue Ridge Mountain route, 
with side stops at Shenandoah National 
Park, the natural limestone caverns of 
Luray and the Luray Singing Tower 
with its 47 bell carillon at Luray, Va.? 


Take the high road or low, but be 
sure to go to Edinburgh if you’re in the 
British Isles between August 22-Sep- 
tember 10. There music lovers will hear 
concerts, opera, ballet, three dramas. 
An earlier “Festival of the Arts” is held 
from May 15-28 at Bath, England. 


Our friendly neighbor Canada offers 
the best Travel Tip yet—removal of the 
15 per cent tax. Why don’t we follow 
suit? 
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9 days of magnificent. scenery, swim- 
ming, riding, relaxation in Colorado 
for as little as $177.84" (plus tax) with 


UNITED’S ALL-EXPENSE 


AIR VACATIONS! 





Now you can have the vacation you’ve dreamed about, 
without stretching your budget! Magnificent, colorful 
Colorado, or beautiful Hawaii are yours to enjoy at 


low, all-inclusive prices. 


You fly luxurious United Mainliners to Denver—spend 
nine or more wonderful days in Colorado, including 
Estes National Park, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, 
Rocky Mt. National Park’s Grand Lake Lodge and a 


dude ranch. 


Choose any of four all-expense Rocky Mountain Air 
Vacations, varying from 9 to 16 days in length. Low 
prices include transportation, lodging, meals (except 
in Colorado Springs) and all activities described in 
itineraries. (See coupon below.) 


United also offers economy and deluxe Air Vacations 
to Hawaii, 9 to 23 days in length. Vacation time is 
coming quickly! Fill out and mail the coupon below 
today for details on all 14 of United’s Air Vacations. 


eatenee *From Chicago. Other representative low prices: 
$261.63 from New York, $219.64 from Seattle (plus 

tax). Proportionately low fares from other points. 

oe ee oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee <_<“ =o be | 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Room 213, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Please send me your Air Vacation booklets on Colorado and Hawaii. 
(Please print.) 
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Everybody in the 


Family will enjoy 
a Vacation in 


INDIANA! 


Take any family of three or four mem- 
bers, and they’ll probably never agree 
on the ideal vacation. One likes scen- 
ery, another fishing, a third golf, and 
so on. 

But you don’t save to traipse around 
here and there—wearily and expen- 
sively—to please them all. Come to 
Indiana! For example, here are a few 
of the vacation pleasures you'll find in 
the Hoosier State: 


% More than 1,000 lakes for fishing, 
boating, bathing; 

%& Sand beaches aiong picturesque 
Lake Michigan; 

% Some of America’s largest and 
most fantastic underground caves; 

* Varied, beautiful scenery, with 
rolling hills, broad plains, wind- 
ing streams; 

*% Spots of cultural and historic in- 
terest in the cradle of midwestern- 
literature and art. 


Write for the free scenic map of Indiana 
and see how easy and inexpensive it is 
to make the whole family happy—in 
Indiana! 


SEND FOR 
FREE 


SCENIC 
MAP 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. 107-ST 


STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Travel Under Cover 


| “Europe was wonderful,” said the old 
lady. “We went through 87 cathedrals.” 
You can see more than cathedrals if you 
prepare yourself to see more by reading 
travel books. 
| For a good list obtain Plan Your Va- 
|cation Through Travel Books from the 
| American Book Publishers Council, 62 
| West 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. For 
American travel objectives look up the 
“Rivers of titles 
(Rinehart and Co.) and the “American 
Guide Series” (Hastings House) Of 
this WPA-written series 29 are avail- 
able. 
New for vour reading are these: 


America” series, 38 


ALASKA 

Alaska Now, Uerbert Hilscher, (Little, 
| Brown, $3.00). attractive 
| treatment. 


Realistic and 


CANADA 

| Let's Visit Canada, Byron Steel, (Mc- 
| Bride, $3.75). Practical guide for tourist, 
sportsman, and vacationist. 


| CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Roving South, Willard Price, (John Day, 
$5.00). A 23,000-mile trip across every 
| Central and South Ameri@an country. 
| Southern Empire, Brazil, Bertita Hard- 
ing, (Coward, McCann, $3.50). Lively, in- 
| formative, appealing to tourists. 
Let's Go to Colombia, Lyman S. Judson 
and Ellen Judson. (Harper. $4.00). An 
| enthusiastic guide, thorough and _ specific. 

The Chagres: River of the Westward 
Passage, “Rivers of America” series, John 
| E. Minter, (Rinehart. $4.00). Excellent; 
| about Panama’s principal river. 
| The Long Land: Chile, Carleton Beals, 
(Coward, McCann, $4.00). For 
land armchair travelers. 

The Mexico We Found, Franchon Royer, 
(Bruce, $2.50). Through eyes of a tem- 
porary resident and her daughters. 


tourists 


EUROPE 

Let’s Halt Awhile, Ashley Courtenay, (B. 
T. Batsford, $2.25). An up-to-date listing 
of inns and hotels of Britain—with detailed 
descriptions. 

The Best of Times, Ludwig Bemelmans, 
(Simon and Schuster, $3.95). Europe re- 
visited. 

Footloose in France, Horace Sutton, 
(Rinehart, $4.00). Where to go; what to 
see; what to do. 

Today in Cathedral France, Sydney 
Clark, (McBride, $4.50). Non-technical:; 


| cathedrals, cathedral towns. builders. 


HAWAII 

Anatomy of Paradise—Hawaii and _Is- 
lands of the South Seas, Joseph C. Furnas, 
| (Sloane, $5.00). Authentic background. 





ICELAND 
Iceland, Agnes Rothery, ( Viking, $3.75). 
Another good Rothery travel book. 


Iran: Past and Present, Donald N. Wil- 


| IRAN 
ber, (Princeton Univ. Press, $3.00). His- 


tory, geography, social, political, and eco- 
nomic picture. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Cape Breton, Isle of Romance, A. C, 


Walworth, (Longmans, $3.50). A trip for 
automobile. 


PALESTINE 
Palestine: Land of Israel, Herbert §, 
Sonnenfield, (Ziff-Davis, $5.00). Accom- 


plishments before the war of 1948, 


SOUTH AFRICA 
In Search of South Africa, Henry C. Y., 
Morton, (Dodd, Mead, $4.00). Cities, 


scenery, industries, people—travelogue. 


SOUTH SEAS 


Over the Reefs and Far Away, Robert 
Gibbings, (Dutton, $3.50). South Seas, 
past and present. 

Miss Ulysses fron. Pukapuka, Florence 
Frisbie, (Macmillan, $3.00). Autobiog- 
raphy of a South Sea trader's daughter. 


UNITED STATES 

Along Yosemite Trails, Joseph Muench, 
( Hastings House, $2.75). With 100 photos, 

America’s Heartland, the Southwest, 
Green Peyton, (Univ. of Okla. Press, 
$3.75). Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Loui- 
siana, New Mexico, reporter style. 

Chicago, Robert Cromie, (Ziff-Davis, 
$2.50). Good pictures with brief text. 

Down Cape Cod, Katharine Dos Passos 
and Edith Shay, (McBride, $3.00). One 
of the best guides. Includes cookery. 

Let's Visit Our National Parks, Byron 
Steel, (McBride, $3.00). A vacationist’s 
motor guide. 

The Inverted Mountains: Canyons of the 
West, Roderick Peattle, ed., (Vanguard, 
$5,00). History, geology, animal life, and 
even human interest stories. 

New York! New York!, Ruth M. Lovd 
and Agnes Wales, (Duell, Sloan, $1.25). 
Guidebook for the entire family. 

Northwest Corner: Oregon and Wash- 
ington, Henry D. Shelden, (Doubleday, 
$3.95). Good pictures with brief commen- 
tary. 

Seeing California, a Guide to the State, 
Blair Tavenner, (Little, Brown, $3.50). All 
details for a three-week tour. 

Village Greens of New England, Louise 
Andrews, (Barrows, $3.50). Describes 
greens and their place in colonial life. 

Look at America: the Central Northeast, 
by the editors of Look, (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$5.00). New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia. 

Introducing Washington, Clara B. Mac- 
Intyre, (Anderson House, $3.00). A small 
volume with some little known informa- 
tion. 

Rocky Mountain Cities, Ray B. West, 
Jr., (Norton, $4.00). Capitals of the West- 
ern states. 


WEST INDIES 
The Sugar Islands, A Caribbean Trave- 
logue, Alec Waugh, (Farrar, Straus, 
$3.00). A well-known writer’s impressions 
of a recent trip. 
Harpy F incu 
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Film Futures 
(Concluded from page 14-T) 


Now, that is no longer true. After 
a long legal battle the film companies, 
one by one, accede te the Department 
of Justice demands. Block booking has 
ce ened. Production and_theatre-own- 
ing interests are being divided. 

If you do not know 
manager, why not 


vour theatre 
take a few minutes 
to meet him the next time you go to 
the movies? He will welcome vour re- 
actions; tell you his plans. 

Exhibitor choices, a study shows, 
“proved to be to an important degree 


the result of criticism . . . from groups 


such as parent-teacher associations, 
women’s clubs, ete.” If we want to 
change their opinion of our wants in 


movie fare, we'll have to get busy to 
prove our point at the place we mean 
what we say the box office. 

How can you help your community 
to see better pictures oftener? First, 
by asking your friendly theatre man- 
ager to book good pictures. Second, by 
helping him develop an audience for 
them. 

How about your influence on your 
habits? Most 
modern curriculums call for discussion 
of motion pictures. Have you ever re- 


students’ movie-going 
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minded your students that good films 
on “solid” subjects aren’t necessarily 
“boring”? They must have had an in- 
teresting story—otherwise no one would 
have produced them. And, of course, 
films with high caliber subject matter 
generally get high caliber production. 

What are some good current films 
which you could ask your exhibitor to 
book if he has not already done so? 
The Boy With Green Hair (RKO), 
Canadian Pacific (Fox), Command 
Decision (MGM), Joan of Arc 
ter Wanger), Johnny Belinda (War- 
ners), Knock on Any Door (Columbia), 
Letter to Three Wives (Fox), Life 
With Father (Warners), The Red Pony 
(Republic), The Search (MGM), The 
Snake Pit (Fox), The Secret Land 
(MGM), So Dear To My Heart (RKO). 

If the worthwhile pictures on the 
market today are a financial success, 
more good pictures will be forthcom- 
ing. If they fail to attract audiences, 
undoubtedly the exhibitors won’t book 
other good films and, therefore, the 
producers won't produce them. As 
one major producer's representative 
said, “We can’t afford very many ‘good’ 
pictures this year.” When you and your 
friend, the theatre owner, join forces, 
Hollywood will be able to afford more 


good pictures each year. 


—VERA FALCONER 


(Wal- 








Daleroze School of Music 
1949 INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 


June 27th through August 6th 


Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 





Classes for Children and Adults—Alertness & 
Increment Credit—Daleroze Teacher's Training— 
Rhythmic Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Harmony—Conducting 
beeen and Instrumental Instruction 
y ARTIST TEACHERS 


For Information apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, City Center of Music and Drama, 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 5-4548 








ANNOUNCING! 


Latest Follow Spot and Floodlight for 
Rear Lighting 1000-1500 watts 


Pin spot effects, Magnetic Color Control 
Finger-tip Iris Operation, Horizontal Shutters 


Write VGP Lighting, P.O. Box 639 
New Britain, Conn. 
A Capitol Product 


NAUSEA See, 


speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 

...Helps to control 

organs of balance. 


Quiets the nerves. 

















THE WORLD OVER 





LITERATURE TEACHERS 


Lighten your load with our Practical 
Tests in English and American Classics 
Free information 


Northwest Educational Bureau 
301 Black Bidg. Fargo, N. Dak. 














HAS RURAL CHILD 
EQUAL CHANCE? 


TOTAL TAX 


wad, &. 


[SEE 





Correlations supplied with the 
above chart (B-3 in the Com- 
munity Civics Series) include the 
following: 

Being a Citizen’ by Louise Capen (American 
Book Co.) Chapter 6, pg. 174. 

Social Living’ by Landis & Landis (Ginn & 
Co.) Chapter 14, p. 213-214. 

“American Democracy Today & Tomorrow” by 
Goslin, Storin & Goslin (Harcourt Brace & Co.) 
Chapter 6, pg. 107. 

“American Government’ by Magruder (Allyn & 
Bacon) Chapter 35, pg. 624. 


CORRELATIONS with Standard Texts 
Supplied FREE 








SOCIAL STUDIES CHARTS 


This valuable correlation service 
on the charts with curriculum 
Abstract social problems 


Forum Social Studies 
tions: (1) Economics, (2) 


become 
Series consists of 155 charts in 5 sec- 
Sociology, (3) 


up-to-date facts 
extra cost. 
National 


integrates 
materials at no 
concrete! The 


Government, 


(4) Community Civics and (5) World Problems; plus 5 copies 
each of the Teacher’s Supplement and the Topic Index. Com- 


plete details and a sample correlation supplied on 


Write today! 


request, 


Also request the circular on National Forum’s all-around Personal 
Guidance Program for high school students. 


NATIONAL FORUM INC. 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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History and adventure await you in 
Canada’s Keystone Province. An- 
cient landmarks of Indian and 
pioneer days, romantic legends of 
the roaring North-West, every kind 
of sport and play—set in a perfect 
vacation theatre . . . pine-rimmed 
lakes cradled in rocky slopes melting 
into rolling prairies. This year, come 
“INSIDE THE RIM OF ADVEN- 
TURE’’—-to Manitoba—for an unfor- 
gettable vacation. 


YOURS FREE! 


Besutifully illustrated 36-page book 
oo containing the 
~s story behind the 
6.01 picture above and 
i, many other en- 


a 


' chanting anec- 
Mic ADO dotes of Mani- 
wo! toba's adventure 

and romance. 


a 
MMMM M: Oe Me MMe M+ MoM Me Me MoM 
= Government Travel & Publicity Bureau, 

Bidg.. 
= vas Ler. ZB nneve. Canada. 
e FREE illustrated book, 
= — eentietorical Manitoba.’ 


ecenevsengpeeresensapenenensessneee" 


é 
= Name...-.------ 


= Street... 


= . State... 
- City... _ ; 
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| By RUTH LEMBKE 


Sixth Grade Teacher 
Roosevelt School, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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Puddle- 
Jumping 
Fun 


A Teacher Who Pilots 
Her Own “Magic Carpet” 


RAVELING anywhere by any means 

is exciting, but even a short distance 
in a two-cylinder Cub J-3 is an experi- 
ence one never forgets. It’s worth every 
hour of the ground-school time and the 
hours coming and going to and from 
airports, getting in the flying needed 
for the coveted private pilot’s license. 

From Midwest at General Mitchell 
Field in Milwaukee, where we hangar 
our plane, we taxied to the gas pit, re- 
fueled, reved up the motor, checked 
the magnetos, and waited. As tower 
instructions came over the radio, “Cub 
73, clear for take-off,” we eased for- 
ward on the stick, gave full throttle, 
eased gently back, and felt the lift of 
the plane. 

We banked to the left, heading our 
trim little “puddle-jumper” south. Lake 
Michigan is too wide a puddle for our 
single engine land plane to jump in 
one hop. 

With CAVU (ceiling and visibility 
|unlimited), Racine, Kenosha, Glen- 
view Naval Training Station soon 
spread out beneath us. A P-51 from 
the Training Station whizzed by us as 
if we were standing still. We flew 
| along the edge of the lake. Suburbs of 
{Chicago appeared. Outer Drive, with 
| its streams of traffic flowing both ways, 
 weithod like a giant python. The Adler 
| Planetarium stretched out into the lake 
| like a finger pointing across to Michi- 
| gan. On the right below us tall build- 
| ings came up to greet us. Luckily the 
| east wind carried the city’s smoke west, 
|revealing the white Wrigley Building, 
| Steven’s Hotel, and Tribune Tower. 
| Rounding the bend of the lake we 








They made a flying trip to Detroit. 


headed into the wind, over Gary, Indi- 
ana, Even in the sunshine we could see 
fire belch forth from the huge furnaces. 

At La Porte, Indiana, we landed to 
refuel, and chatted with the girls from 
the Stinson which landed just before 
us. Thev too were headed for Detroit. 
We checked our positions and took off 
again. Our course took us northeast 
now, diagonally- across the neatly 
plotted sections on the earth below us. 
The sun disappeared. The sky became 
overcast. The ceiling began to lower. 
Soon, we were in what vet- 
eran pilots call “pea soup.” We altered 
our position, flying straight north. Bat- 
tle Creek, the closest airport, lay di- 
rectly north, according to our reckon- 
ing. Between periods of being unable 
to see the ground or the sky, with 
clouds and fog completely enveloping 
us, we caught welcome glimpses of the 
earth. Just when we thought we ought 
to be nearing Battle Creek, the weather 
cleared slightly, showing the airport of 
the cereal citv. After we landed the 
weather kept us grounded for 45 min- 
utes. 

Then we were off again, this time 
straight east. Circling the Municipal 
Airport we waited for instructions to 
land. They came and we glided in. Our 
wheels touched just five hours after the 
take-off in Milwaukee. We taxied after 
a jeep which guided us to the tie-down 
area. With our bags we rode in the jeep 
to the administration building. The air- 
port limousine service took us to the 
Book Cadillac Hotel. 

On a side-trip to Canada’s Windsor 
Airport we saw a British Moth. Courte- 
sies included a flight in the Moth 
about Windsor, where we looked north- 
west across the Detroit River into the 
United States from Canada. 

Contacts made while one flies a small 
plane are genuine and lasting. A “joy 
stick” of a little Cub is a bewitching 
wand which carries one above the 
earth like a magic carpet out of the 
fabulous tales of the Arabian Nights. 
The only difference is that the stick is 
real, and you too can go. 


too soon, 
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English in Wisconsin 
(Concluded from page 8-T) 


Frost, Bernard DeVoto, A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr., and Edith Mirrielees. 


According to readers’ poll of The 
New Colophon, book collectors’ quar- 
terly, living American authors most 
likely to be considered immortal by the 
vear 2000 are Eugene O’Neill, Sinclair 
Lewis, Robert Frost, Ernest Heming- 
way, Carl Sandburg, John Steinbeck, 
T. S. Eliot, H. L.Mencken, George San- 
tavana, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Among the Councils 


C. X. Dowler, Tulsa, Okla., sends names 
of the Oklahoma Council officers. Ward 
Green, former N.C.T.E. v.p., is exec. sec.; 
Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City, chairman, ele- 
mentary div.; Opal Ford, Lawton, sec.; 
Ruth Scott, Enid, chairman, high school 
div.; Aggie Boyet, Durant, sec.; Mildred L. 
McCracken, Chickasha, college chairman; 
Margaret Elliott, Chickasha, sec. Officers 
of Tulsa English club are: Ruth Knepper 
and Margaret Kelley, co-chairmen; Ethel 
F. Crate, sec.; Beulah Goeppinger, treas. 


Congratulations to Washington State 
English teachers Dorsey Shore, Milton; 
Altha Kirst, Wapato; Alice Satre, Arling- 
ton, on their election to the Washington 
Education Assn. Board of Directors. . . . 
Angela Broening, former NCTE president, 
assistant director of the attractive Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education. . . . Harold 
‘Anderson, former NCTE president, chair- 
man of the Council’s active Committee on 
Public Relations who has built the Coun- 
cil membership up to 11,722 members. 
.. Ward Green, Tulsa. Okla., director of 
English, and Jess Hudson, Tulsa curricu- 
lum director, for the student handbook 
Write It Right. 


New Georgia Council officers elected are: 
Mrs. O. G. Pruitt, Homer, pres.; Thelma 
Wilson, Fort Valley, v.p.; Jean Durham, 
W. B. King, Fort Gaines, 
.. . Paul Farmer reports the Georgia 
.. Lennox Grey, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., spoke 
on “What. It Means to Be a Good Reader 
Today.” “The ultimate mark of the good 
reader,” Dr. Grey said, “is the scope of the 
mental environment he establishes, against 
which he can fit what he reads.” 


Rome, sec.: 
treas 


meeting a great success. 


We congratulate new Virginia Assn. of 
Teachers of English officers: pres., Grady 
Garrett, John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond; v.p., Frances Armistead, George 
Washington High School, Alexandria; sec.- 
Charles Carden, Pétersburg High 
School, Petersburg . . . Harry L. Walen of 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass., 
editor, New England Association’s The 
English Leaflet, carries on ably the tradi- 
tion of other distinguished editors: James 
Michener, author of Pulitzer-prize and now 
the Broadway hit, Tales of the South Pa- 
cific, and Richard Pearson, former high 
school textbook editor at Harper’s and now 


treas 


Macmillan’s educational dept. director. 
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NATIONAL & 


[TRAILWAYS| 


BUS 


SYSTEM 


TRAVEL TRAILWAYS 





For the Vacation TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


VISIT AMERICA’S FAVORITE PLEASURE AND PLAYGROUNDS 
WITH TRAILWAYS LOW FARES ... See more for less while en- 
joying such TRAILWAYS features as sightseeing at scenery-level from 
a soft-cushioned reclining seat; the pleasant informality and fun of 
making new friends; or the wonderful satisfaction of contentedly rest- 
ing the miles away while an expert TRAILWAYS driver brings the 
big, safety-colored bus smoothly to your destination. 

The fare chart below shows a few examples of how little it costs to 
travel by TRAILWAYS. Similar low fares are in effect to all points on 
TRAILWAYS great nationwide network of famous routes. 

For complete information on fares, schedules, tours and charters, con- 
sult the phone book for your friendly local TRAILWAYS Agent or write 
Department 19-S, NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Trailways Sewee the Halon 
ar Scenery Level” 


Hurry, while they last! Get your beoutiful copy 
of TRAILWAYS famous VACATION-AND-PLAY 
U. S. A. map. 3 ft. x 2 ft., brilliant, colorful, perfect 
for framing. Only 25¢ with coupon below, 


i National Trailways Bus System 
1 


85 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 19-S, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Please send me large (for framing) map 


and/or FREE information, as checked. 


D1 enclose 25c. Send Vacation-and-Play U.S.A. (mar) 


O TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS 


Mame (lense Sill 0k c cw ncecccccccecesoosse . 


§ 1 Address. cccccccccccccncccccccccccccccece e 


| 
1 
! 
I 
D Additional Information on TRAILWAYS i 
' 
I 
i 
I 
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ZERAND 


... has everything! 





For your best-of-all holidays, 
visit Switzerland this summer. 
Sceni¢ mountain and lakeside re- 
sorts, Old World cities welcome 
you with traditional hospitality. 
Accommodations for every bud- 
get. Wonderful food. Full pro- 
gram of events. No Swiss visa. 
Ask your travel agent about low 
rate Holiday and Season Tickets. 
Or, write us direct: Dept. ST. 


1 NATIONAL 
TOURIST 


OFFICE 





NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 





SWISSAIR——— 


direct to 
Switzerland and Europe 


You fly “on time” with Swissair, 
the airline of watch-like precision. 
From take-off to arrival — friendly 
Swiss hospitality, excellent cuisine. 
Flights leave New York to Geneva 
and Zurich every Sunday in May, 
every Sunday and Wednesday 
after June Ist. Connections to all 
leading European cities, the Near 
East, Africa. Return accommoda- 
tions guaranteed. No Swiss visa. 


See your travel agent or 


i 


THE AIRLINE OF SWITZERLAND 





General Agents: KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
572 Fifth Ave., New York 19 © Phone PL 7-4433 











Photo 


French National Railroads 


Tour buses in France fold back tops for sight- 
seers. Inter-country tours are back in Europe, 
led by Blue Cars, Ltd., and Linjebuss (Sweden). 


Student Essay Contest Winner 
and Teacher to Switzerland 


What do you do when the student 
winning a national essay contest and 


the teacher companion for the trip to | 


Switzerland turn out to be a girl and 
a man? This Hollywoodish result faced 
the American Society for Friendship 
with Switzerland, Inc., when the judges’ 
ballots were counted on a national es- 
say contest announced earlier in the 
year by Scholastic Teacher. 

The girl is Ann Schuyler Hamlen of 
Nott Terrace High School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Her teacher is Bernard F. 
Haake, Ann’s “Swiss Neu- 
trality” was voted best among 1,800 
submitted. Final entries had been 
screened from 10,000 by pupils in 
1,247 schools in all states, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. One hundred other prize 
winners received Swiss watches. Many 
others received honorable mention. 

The Society solved its dilemma. 
When Ann and Mr. Haake fly to 
Switzerland via Swissair for a two to 
three week representative of 
the Society will chaperone Ann. They 
will be warmly welcomed and toured 
through Switzerland. 


essay on 


stay, a 


WANTED: 


Travel Tales by teachers and librarians. 
Nine $25 prizes are waiting for winners in ||| 
the 1949-50 Scholastic Travel Award Con- || 
test. Award manuscripts published. For de- 
tails write to Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Reader Albert Field tells he'll 
conduct a_nine-week bicycle tour 
through seven western European coun- 
tries this summer with five to seven 
boys. All costs, including plane trans- 
portation, covered by $1,000 fee. Few 
applications open. Write directly to 
Mr. Field at Columbia Grammar 
School, 5 West 93rd St., New York 
City. 


us 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


in California 


1949 SUMMER sESSION 
5 July — 13 August 
(For men and women—resident and non-resident) 


PROGRAMS 


Child Development 
Mary Woods Bennett, Frances-Ruth Arm. 
strong, Em Eccles Jones, Betty Jean Hull 

Creative Art Workshop 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Carlton Ball, Alfred Neumeyer, 
R. Coleman, Mary Ann Ellison 

and Guidance Workshop 
Hilda “Threlkeld, Margaret Crosbs 

Home Economics Workshop 

Zelpha Bates, Flora M 


William A. Gaw, F. 
Robert 





Thurston, Dora 
ewis 
Kindergarten-Pr'mary Education 
Persis H. Cowan, Marion Jenkins, vera 
Kimball, Marjorie Long, Ruth Sarson, 
Frances Sarson, Meidel Applegate. Lois 
Will 


La Maison Francaise 


Albert Béguin, Gerald Maurois, Made 
leine Milhaud, Claude de Messiere 
Regine Brice du Planty 

Music 
Egon Petri, Darius Milhaud, budapesi 
String Quartet, Luther Marchant, Put- 


nam Aldrich, Alexander Libermann 
Theatre and Dance 


Arch Lauterer, Henry J. Kurth, jr., Pa- 
tricia George. Henry Glass, L. Louise 
Stephens 

The United States House 
Vera Micheles Dean. Laurence Sears 


Alfred Frankenstein 
Resident fee—tuition, board, room, health 
services $250.00 


Write for catalog. 
Office of the Summer Session 


MILLS COLLEGE ‘Oakland, California 


i | 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
1949 
Summer Session 
Six Weeks 
June 20—July 29 
offers 
Standard Courses 
plus 
Special Features in 








Counseling 
Rural Education 
Music, Physical Education 
Delightfu: Residence Facilities 
Director of Summer Session 
; Occidental College 
4 Box T, Los Angeles 41, California 


( 
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THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors; 
formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. M.A. 


degree in Spanish. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. approved 
Housing arranged by school in private 


homes. Students may enter under graduate 
undergraduate, or high school standing. 
Reasonable rate includes all expenses ex- 
cept transportation. For bulletin write 


Donald M.Custer,P2-Box 413,Salida,Colo. 








— 





MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 
A four-year Liberal Arts co-educational college 


Summer Sessions—June 6 and July 8 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1949 


For complete information write: 
MR. PAUL B. CLARK 


Director of Admissions 
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1949 Tours—Workshops 


Cruising down the Mediterranean sounds 
delightful. It’s all in the Meditérranean 
and Near East cruise tour, sponsored by 
the College of the Pacific (Stocktoa, Cal. ). 
Write G. A. Werner, at the College, for 
details. 


Vassar College offers July-August semi- 
nars for parents. workshops for teachers. 


Combine vacation with learning at New 
York University’s Center for Human Rela- 
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Make the BURLINGTON HOTEL 
your Washington headquarters! 


@ Clean, modern @ Reasonable 


rooms rates § 
@ Convenient ®@ Delicious ‘ 
location food P 


These are the features that make the 


Burlington one of Washington’s finer 
hotels. Whether your visit is for business 
or for pleasure, for a day or a month, 
you'll find ideal 


place to stay. 


—— —— RATES: ——_— ; 
SINGLE, $3 to $6; 
DOUBLE, $4 to $10 


BURLINGTON HOTEL ; 


the Burlington is an 











. 

1120 Vermont Ave., N.W. $ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 3 
District 8822 3 

% 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 








| Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut | 


Bd, 





If you 

| out and mail this ad for complete details of 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 

| Completely private. School board, merchants, friends not if 

| contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of yourown home i 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 

] monthly installments—not necessary to pay on peincipel i 
during summer vacationif your sala ops! Fulldetails 

| mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. S$151K | 
320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 





| NAME. 





| ADDREss 


STATE 


1 
I a ee ral 








tions Studies Workshop, at Neapenet 
N. Y., July 6—Aug. 12. Similar workshop 
at 100th St. Community Center, N. Y. C. 


Rutgers U. (New Jersey) also offers 
Human Relations workshop—same time. 


A.A.A. offers free tuition one-week semi- 
nars in driver education and training at 
Columbia, George Peabody College, U. of 
Ill., U. of Cal. Write colleges for details. 


Washington, D.C.’s Catholic University 
program includes creative writing, teacher 
preparation, marriage and family living 
workshops. 


Linjebuss, Swedish Bus Lines, offers 
moderate 1949 European bus tours from 
$270—13-day—Austria, Switzerland, etc. 
(630 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 


If you're lured by the sound of castenets, 
consider a 65-day group study tour at the 
University of Madrid. Spain. For under a 
thousand dollars you can take grad or 
undergrad courses in art, lit., history, or 
philosophy, with sightseeing included. 
Write Spanish Student Tours, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt., an- 
nounces its ninth annual Eastern Coopera- 
tive Recreation School—August 14-27. 


Geography air-tour of southwest U. S. 
will bring you four units credit from Fres- 
no State College (Fresno, Cal.). Study 
tour (by plane and bus) will cover im- 
portant geographical areas; stress social, 
economic, and physical geography. Two 
weeks—$318. Write Calvon Mckim, at the 
college. 

* 


Harvard announces a special six-week 
education program for teachers with lim- 
ited summer vacations—July 5 to Aug. 13 
(co-ed). 

2 


French, German, Russian, and Spanish 
are the subject fields of this summer's 
Colby-Swarthmore Summer School of Lan- 
guages. For seven weeks (June 27-Aug. 
15) on the Colby campus at Waterville, 
Maine, academic and social activities are 
keyed to a better understanding of the 
language and culture studied. Total ex- 
penses under $300. Full details from John 
F. McCoy, at the college. 
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17th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Preliminary Short Course in Painting 

at Banff, June 27th-July 9th, 1949 

Regular Summer Session at Banff 

July 12th-August 20th, 1949 

Jasper Class in Painting, July 20th-Aug. 26th 

Courses offered in main summer session: 
Art including professional class, Piano and Choral 
Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, Playwriting, 
Ballet. Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, and Oral 

French. 


For calendar write: Director, Extension Depart. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


ton, Alberta, Canada 
sseenstetaniascenmaa —s 














See Master Coupon 
page 38-T 











FOR A DELIGHTFULLY 


VISIT COLORFUL CUBA, 
HISTORIC VENEZUELA 


SO NEAR WHEN YOU FLY -LAV! 


Special Low Rates to Students and 
Teachers 

Have a gay and interesting va- 
cation in Cuba and Venezuela 
... and gain extra hours of va- 
cation time by flying LAV! Just 
5 hours te Havana—just 5 hours 
more to Caracas! 


Leave New York at 6 p.m. 
aboard a luxurious modern LAV 
Constellation. Ar- 
rive Havana 11 
p-m. same day, 
arrive Caracas 
6:30 a.m. 
next day, 
with no 
change of 
, plane en- 
route! 







, summer 
4 vacation. 
: Mail this 
MAS cou pon 
~~ TODAY! 


LAV, The Venezuelan Airline 

781 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please tell me how | can spend a 
glorious summer vacation in Cuba and Vene- 
zuela; also about LAV’s faster service and 
special low rates for students and teachers. 
Name. 


School or College 
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3 Middle West Open House 


OU need an acute nose for history INDIANA NORTH DAKOTA 

and literature fullv to enjoy the 14. Lanier Mansion: Madison 37. T. R. Roosevelt Cabin: Bismarck 
Middle West. Here wealth left no great 15. Wm. Henry Harrison House: Vincennes 38. Verendrye National Monument 
houses nor war its scars 16. Frontier Post Restoration: Mitchell SOUTH DAKOTA 


Yet in this. the heartland of America. 17. Benjamin Harrison, James Whitcomb Riley 
Houses: Indianapolis 





13. Audubon Park and Museum: Henderson 36. Viking rune stone: Alexandria 57. U. S. Grant Home: Galena 








39. Mentor Graham House (Lincoln's teacher): 


NE} 


NE} 


NE} 


NE} 


ALL 1 








tee as relive the Com, the pio- 18. Gen. Lew Wallace House: Crawfordsville Blount 5 

neers in the W ilderness Road Settle- 19 timberlost Park ini Gusto Coed 40. Rushmore National Monument 

ment, Schoenbrun Village, Fort Recov- 29. studebaker Transport. Museum. South Bend 4": Pettigrew Museum: Sioux Falls 

ery, Lincoln's New Salem. You can NEBRASKA 

savor the “melting pot” in Norwegian, MICHIGAN 42. Boys Town 

Swiss. and German show towns 21. Edison Inst., Greenfield Village: Dearborn 43. Arbor Lodge: Nebraska City 
22. Cranbrook Art Academy: Bloomfield Hills 
23. Furniture Museum: Grand Rapids KANSAS 

OHIO 24. National Music Camp: Interlochen 44. Fort Riley 

1. President Hayes Home: Fremont 25. Mackinac Island State Park (Restoration) 45. Reinsch Rose Gardens: Topeka 

2. Paul Lawrence Dunbar Home: Dayton 46. John Brown Cabin: Osawatomie 

3. Schoenbrun Village: New Philadelphia WISCONSIN 

4. Ft. Recovery (Restoration) 26. Nuremburg Village Restoration: Elcho MISSOURI 

5. Serpent Mount Park: Locust Grove 27. The Dells (Summer Indian Pageant) 47. Truman Birthplace: Lamar 

6. Rufus Putnam House: Marietta 22. Republican Party Birthplace: Ripon 48. Geo. Wash. Carver Birthplace: Carthage 

7. Taft House: Cincinnati 29. Little Norway Restoration: Mount Horeb 49. Harold Bell Wright hills: Lake Taneycomo 
30. Villa Louis Mansion: Prairie du Chien 5C. Air Opera, Anheuser-Busch Brewery, Old 

Court House (Dred Scott): St. Louis 

KENTUCKY 1OWA 51. Mark Twain Home: Hannibal 

8. Liberty Hall (Jefferson design): Frankfort 31. Little Brown Church in the Dale: Nashua 

9. Ashland (Henry Clay), Hopeland (Gen. Mor- 32. Norwegian Historical Museum: Decorah ILLINOIS 

gan), race horse farms: Lexington 33. Clock Exhibit, Dvorak House: Spillville 52. Cahokia Indian mounds: East St. Louis 
10. Wilderness Road Settlement: London 53. Old State Capital: Vandalia 
11. “My Old Kentucky Home” Mansion: Bards- MINNESOTA 54. Lincoln Home: Springfield 
town 34. Lindbergh House: Mendota 55. New Salem (Lincoln Village) State Park 
12. Gen. Wm. O. Butler Homestead: Carrollton 35. Open iron mines: Hibbing 56. Starved Rock State Park (Indian Fort) 
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HERE’S DOUBLE - BARRELLED 


Good News For You! 


EXTRA SERVICES AT NO CHARGE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Your classroom subscription to any Scholastic magazine entitles 
you to extra materials and services at NO EXTRA CHARGE 


NEXT TERM SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK subscribers will receive a special 
* " "reference issue—‘Every Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs.” (See 
announcement below—‘‘$600 For Your Ideas.’’) 





» 


NEXT TERM Teachers using SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK may also obtain, on 
* " © request, two bronze Social Studies Awards Keys. A limited number of these are 
available for immediate delivery. Write your request on the margin of the order card. 


NEXT TERM PRACTICAL ENGLISH annual (two-semester) subscribers will receive the 64- 
* "' "page workbook, PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. One copy for each student 
subscriber. PEQ kits, including Word Wizard buttons, are available on request. 

Check the “PEQ” box on the order card. 


NEXT TERM JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK subscribers may obtain the free 

loan of an instructional sound motion picture (16-mm.) from the new curriculum- 
integrated series, “The World and Its Peoples.” The order card lists the choice of 
films for delivery, as you specify, next fall. CQ materials and Word Wizard buttons 
are available on request. Check the “CQ” box on the order card. 


ALL TEACHERS NOW SUBSCRIBING HAVE BEEN SENT RENEWAL ORDER CARDS BY FIRST CLASS MAIL 


By sending us this card now, you will be sure to receive the first issues of 
your Scholastic magazine during the opening week of school next fall. 


Incidentally, are you taking advantage of the low rates when LITERARY 
CAVALCADE is ordered in combination with another Scholastic maga- 








anaes: zine ...a saving of 35¢ per subscription. To effect this saving, check the 
combination you wish to receive under ‘Special Combination Rates.” 
$600 FOR YOUR IDEAS !!! 
5 AWARDS of $50 each *& 10 AWARDS of $25 each * 20 AWARDS of $5 each 
We want your ideas for the contents of the Special Reference Issue, 
“Every Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs.”’ 
_ Write and give us your suggestions for this special to 5 ideas. The deadline for mailing your ideas is 
-omo issue. Write down your idea(s) and then explain June 14, 1949. The judges of this contest will be 
y, Old in 75 words or less how your experience shows that the editors and advisors of Scholastic Magazines. 
they will help students to better understand current Winners will be notified by mail and announced 
affairs. All teachers are eligible, and may submit 1 in the September SCHOLASTIC TEACHER. 
: When you send your ideas, please be sure to give your Name; 
; Subject taught; Grade; School; Address; Home address; City; Zone; State. 
) 

















THREE AUTHORITATIVE FILMSTRIPS 
Picture Stories of ANCIENT EGYPT 
ANCIENT GREECE e ANCIENT ROME 


65-75 frames each, silent, black & white, learning guide 
First three in an authentic series offering correlation of 
Social Studies with Visual Arts and Language Arts on the 
fourth and fifth grade levels. Produced in Cleveland by 
Ann V. Horton and Ruth N. Thompson. 


The 
MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


For select positions in private schools 
Registration by personal interview only 


Europe a Bicyclette 
(Concluded from page 21-T) 


if you go to Burgundy, be sure to visit 
a wine cave. 


28 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone LOngacre 3-0591 





$3.00 each or six for $15.00 FOB New York 
FLORY FILMS, INC., School Films Division 
303 East 71st Street, New York 21, New York 














TEACHERS! 11." ins, cotten 


Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, or 
California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 





VISUAL MATERIALS 


for study ef 

South and Central America 

California 
American History 


Study Prints in full color complete 


with printed Manuals. 
(Catalog upon request) 
LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE 
422 East Ranchito Street 


E! Monte. California 








This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Schoiastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 


Please print. 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ 


ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic, World Week, and Practical English; 


Jr.-Junior Scholastic. 


(] SWISSAIR p. 34-T. 
] SWISS NATIONAL TOUR. 
IST OFFICE p. 34-T. 


(] TANNER GRAY LINE p. 
24-T. 

() UNITED AIRLINES p. 29-1. 

(_] VENEZUELAN AIRLINES 
p. 35-T. 


Schools 


Free Catalogues 

[1 DALCROZE SCHOOL OF 

MUSIC p. 31-7. 

INTERAMERICAN SUM- 

MER SCHOOL p. 34-T. 

(] MILLS COLLEGE p. 34-1. 
MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
p. 34-T. 

U. OF ALBERTA p. 35-1. 


Travel 
Free Literature 
AMERICAN AIRLINES p 
14-T. 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 
p. 19-Sr. and p. 11 Jr. 
BURLINGTON HOTEL p 
35-T. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD p. 2-T. 
CANADIAN STEAMSHIP 
LINE p. 22-7. 
CANADIAN GOVT. TRAV 
EL BUREAU p. 27-T. 
EASTERN AIRLINES pp. 4. 
5-T. 
GREYHOUND p. 27-Sr. 
INDIANA DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE AND PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS p. 30-T. 
MANITOBA TRAVEL 8U- 
REAU p. 32-T. 
NATIONAL TRAILWAYS 
p. 33-T 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
SYSTEM p. 13-T. 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS pp. 10, 11-T 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
p. 28-T 
SANTA FE RAILWAY p. 
25-T. 


tT 
uJ 


O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
D 
0 
0 
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In General 


| AMERICAN TRUCKING 
CO. p. 3-Sr. and 21-Jr. 
BITUMINOUS COAL p 39-T. 
[] Free copies: Pertinent 
Facts about Coal. 
COLUMBIA RECORDS p. 23-7. 
[] Info: You Are There, | 
Can Hear It Now series. 
FLORY FILMS p. 38-7. 


(] Details on social studies 
filmstrips. 


o_o Position_ 


LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE 
p. 38-T 


— 


[_] Free booklet: 
terials on L.A. 
MUTUAL LIFE p. 20-T. 
[] Free booklet for 
The Career for Me 
NATIONAL FORUM p. 31-T. 


[] Details on social studies 
charts. 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU p. 31-T. 


(_] Free lit.: Practical tests 
for Eng. teachers. 


PRATT LIGHTING p. 31-T 
[] Details on lighting equip 
ment. 


RALEIGH CYCLE DISTRIBU. 
TORS p. 26-T. 


C) Free bicycle catalogue 


visual ma 


men: 


REVERE CAMERA p. 40-T 


[) Info on 
picture 
eras. 

STATE FINANCE p. 35-T. 

[_] Info: Confidential Borrow 
by Mail plan. 

THREE DIMENSION CO. p. 
28-T. 


(] Free bulletin. 
Rate Controller. 


16 mm. motion 
projector; cam 


Reading 





a School Enrolment 








City State 








This coupon valid for two months. 


May, 1949 





SEDO ORS SOROS OEE MEOH MEO DHE Oe emma! 


Out in the country we can think of 
nothing better than to buv fruit as you 
ride by a market, a wonderful French 
Camembert cheese, a loaf of bread, a 
jug of wine, and you're ready for picnic 
in a field. For travel through small 
towns where we were advised not to 
drink the water, we found an ideal sub- 
stitute—jus de raisin (the large, not 
small bottles) which is unfermented 
grape juice—very refreshing. 

True to the French temperament. 
French hostels are often more carefree 
(i.e., less efficient) than those in Eng- 
land. Three different organizations 
sponsor hostels, or les auberges de la 
jeunesse 

The fashionable center of the world 
in the summer is the Riviera from 
Cannes to Nice. Warning: This is strict- 
lv resort territory with corresponding 
prices. Personally we prefer the quieter: 
more picturesque Rivierian haunts where 
the French themselves spend their holi- 
days between Cannes and Marseille. 

When you arrive in Paris, set off for 
the Left Bank near the Sorbonne to find 
a pension (with three meals) for under 
a dollar a day. Those who search will 
also uncover low-cost, colorful restan- 
rants. In Paris, however, be prepared to 
find prices in most restaurants and stores 
comparatively high. 

In Switzerland costs are also high. 
but everything in Switzerland is efficient 
and pleasant and hostels are no excep- 
tion. For a smooth ride, we recommend 
biking along Lake Geneva from Lav- 
sanne to Geneva. If it’s Alpine huts and 
mountain climbing vou’re after, set off 
to such cities as Montreaux, Bern, or 
Interlaken. 

All tourists go to Venice, but don’t 
iniss Florence, and try to get out to the 
hill towns nearby. You'll go to Rome. 
And if vou are entering or leaving Italy 
by way of France, a bike trip along the 
Italian Riviera between Genoa and the 
French border may be in order. Much 
of northern Italy is hilly, so buses (or 
third class trains) will be your main 
means of transportation (put bikes 
aboard). We found lodgings in a small 
aubergo for under a dollar. 

We stopped off in Portugal on the 
flight home from Rome to New York. 
Lisbon and environs are the most ideal 
spot we found for sunning on beautiful 
beaches (two-piece swimming suits 
banned! ). You’ll also want to visit a fish 
auction in Cascaes and bike back into 
the mountains to Sintra, the town Byron 
loved for its Moorish culture. We 
planned to dip into Spain, but didn't 
make it. We hope you do. 
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This rubber-tired giant rolls over mine-built roads to move 
coal from the tipple to a distant washing and preparation 
plant, for in this case, the rich coal seam spreads. for miles 
from the point of original entry. In order to reduce the costs 
and haulage time, new shafts were constructed. Now trucks 
bring coal to the original preparation plant—which prolongs 


by far the use of these costly facilities. 


Newest thing in laundries —for washing coal! In this 
coal preparation plant, quality coal is separated from im- 
purities by a flotation process! The heavier foreign mat- 
ter sinks into giant tanks, while the pure coal floats off on 
top. Only then is it graded for size by machine-operated 
screens before shipment. 


Coal mining today is one of the most progressive 
of America’s great industries—and we've prepared an 
iccurate, timely book, Pertinent Facts About Coal, 
to help you and your classes keep up-to-date on its 
many developments. For your free copies, mail the 
coupon today. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WasHINGcTON 5, D. C. 


a 


Laundry Pick-Up ... with a 35-ton “Wash” 





No housing problem for this miner and his family—for 
like thousands of coal’s experienced workmen, he owns 
his own home. Today two-thirds of America’s bituminous 
coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
their houses, and home ownership among modern miners 
generally is on the increase. 























. Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
I Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
| : 
, Please send me free copies of 
, PERTINENT Facts ABouT COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
1 Street 
City Zone State 
I 2 
t 


Name of School 





ITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... PQWERS THE PROGRESS OF AME 
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EASY TO CARRY 

Projector and speaker 
combined in single unit 
weighing only 33 Ibs.! 
Compact as a suitcase. 


‘‘Mom! We had sound movies right 
in our room this morning, and 
/ ran the projector!’’ 


“We had movies in our room, 
too! All about Eskimos. 
Do you know...” 





REVERE BRINGS MORE SOUND MOVIE 


TO MORE STUDENTS 


A new era in visual education has been born! With 
advent of Revere Sound Projector at only $299.50, schoa 
no longer are compelled to revolve their visual instructié 
programs around a single projector. Films now can 
shown in the individual classrooms, coordinating the 
more closely with textbook assignments. 


Because the Revere projector is exceptionally port 
and easy to operate, teachers can safely delegate projec 
operation to students, leaving themselves free for 
educational aspects of sound film presentation. 


Yes, Revere has opened a new era in visual educatia 
50 Let your Revere dealer show you how your schools ¢@ 
2 yA}! enjoy its benefits. Phone him today for a demonstratio# 


REVERE CAMERA Company + Cuicaco 16 


EASY TO OPERATE 


Fingertip controls easy 

to see and use. Simple 

4-point threading 

-»» Automatic rewind. } 


“ » 
16 MM Lhea VC ~PCHE SOUND PROJEC 








